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live a life deeper than the surface of things, a life 
which shall carry all the circumstances and the 
vicissitudes of material things like froth on the steady 
flowing volume of its spiritual experience. How easily we 
forget that all these physicial possessions,conditions, affairs, 


are not substance, but shadow; that all wealth and power | 


and joy and life is not objective, but subjective! How we 


run after shadows! How we search for the fountains. of | 
delight all abroad when, behold, they are all within! We 


strive to gather in to ourselves, when our only possible 


way of growth is to spend ourselves. - The grasping miser 


isa fool. The martyr is the only true and practical phil- 
osopher. Yes, wesee it, we know it, some of us, the most 
of us; but here the inexplicable perversity of the human 
heart shows itself. I wish I were able to eradicate it, to do 
my best to take care of those whom God has given me, and 
then be just as happy in the storm asin the sunshine. I 
wish I were able to find delight neither in the storm nor in 
the sunshine, but in that exercise of the ineffable powers of 
the soul which transcends both IRVING L. STONE. 


T is a great thing—yea, more, the great thing—to 
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Over 50,000 Sold in 3 Months. 


Heart Life 
Classics. 


36 titles have been issued. Beauti- 
fully bound in cloth, and remark- 
ably cheap. Send for list of titles 
and our liberal terms. 
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Supp.y vs. DEMAND,--‘‘De trouble 
‘bout er man’s makin’ a reg’ lar prac- 
tice o’ findin’ fault,’’ said Uncle 


Eben, ‘‘is'dat as he gits mo’ an’ mo’ 


expert in ’is business de demand foh 
‘is goods gits less an’ less.— Wash- 
ington Star. 


Poor SEWING. — Wife (to her hus- 
band)—I say, my dear, how badly 
the tailor has put this button on your 
waistcoat. This is the fifth time I 
have had to sew it on again. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 

Pacific Coast Managers, 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


MOUNT TAPMALPAIS 


Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School tor Boys north of Los Angeles. 
_ REV. ARTHUR Crossy, A, M., 
Head Master 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies. 


Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


This school, so well known fur twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 


and commodious buildings on the N. 


Streets. 


E. corner of California and Buchanan 


It gives full Seminary and College preparatory courses, languages, 


elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 


It is an accredited school to the universities. 


For further information 


address the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
“ — s: Classial, Literary and Scien- 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 


residence. Fall term begins September 13, 
wer For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 


nt. 

REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 
1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone 311. 


COLLEGE 


The Oldest 


protest Schoo! for On the 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. Oue hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board aud 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
$180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Cu., Cal. 


Fall Term Cpens August 3d, 1898. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated. 


There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, and a regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 


Write to the President, 
WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


CASTILLEJA HALL 


Boarding: and Day School for Girls. 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 
and especially fer Stanford University, where its 
graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. 

- $400 


Board and Tuition per year - 
Tuition (for girls living with pa- 


rents or guardians) - - - $100 
Write for catalogue to 
MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


School opens Sept. 6th. 
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Our Point of DWiew. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


One of the graceful influences 
| which tended to make our Synod 
a delightful session was the presence of so many 
godly women interested in advancing the king- 
dom of Christ, whose kindly spirit created an 
environment in which it was easy to be benignant 
and fraternal. 


The Ladies 
at Synod. 


The retiring Moderator struck a 
most happy note at the opening 
session in greeting the newly-elected Moderator, 
when he declared that two things were to be re- 
alized in a successful meeting of Synod, the 
despatch of business and the coming nearer to 
our Divine Master. The pastor of the church, 
Rev. Dr. Kipp, followed in the same spirit, and 
from that time began the welcoming of the 
Heavenly Guest, whose presence was so marked 
a feature of the session. 

It is interesting to observe how 
tendencies abide through succes- 
sive generations in our ecclesiastical bodies. 
Presbyterians have ever laid great emphasis 
upon the matter of education both for the clergy 
and laity, and our present Synod has walked 
along the old paths. The future of our youth 
grows brighter with every movement to develop a 
system of education fully imbued with the faith 


of our fathers, leading to a consecrated Christian 
manhood, | | 


We ought to remember in our 
prayers the men who went abroad 
to make the final settlement of our troubles with 
Spain. Theirs is a great responsibility. They 
have hard obstacles to overcome. The contest 
seems not to have ended with the stoppage of 
burning powder. We need wisdom from above 
in view of this serious situation of affairs. 


The Keyno e 
of Synod. 


Our Inherited 
Life. 


The Peace 
Commission. 


On Sessional 


The orderly transaction of busi- 
Records. 


ness in our presbyteries and 
other ecclesiastical bodies, is a problem always 
approaching, but not yet having a perfect solu- 
tion. One troublesome task is the examination of 
the minutes of the sessions of the several churches. 
A step forward was taken when a general chair- 
man on records was appointed, who could report 
on all correct books ina single statement, instead 
of having a separate resolution for each book. 
Lately the Presbytery of Albany has adopted a 
plan of having a standing committee on records, 
and the books will not all be examined at a sin- 
gle meeting, but a part of them at each of the 
four stated meetings held during the year. 


The psalmist says that he said 
in his haste that all men are liars. 
We sometimes find thatsome men are self-seek- 
ing and covetous of honors and of lucre and we 
are tempted to label these ‘‘a// men,’’ but that 
were a great wrong. There are as pure, self- 
sacrificing men and women to-day as ever and. 
we have no reason to suppose that they are few 
in number because we have found a few of the 
other kind. 


Speaking in 
Haste. 


The Unspeak- The National Armenian Relief 

able Turk. Committee are trying to keep 
alive interest in the task of caring for the widows 
and orphans made such by the cruelty of the 
Turkish power. In the city of Diarbekir alone 
there are 5,400 widows and orphans, in Oorfa 
there are 12,000, in Hajin 140 orphans have 
been rescued out of a population of only 1,000. 
It only costs $25 a year to support one of these 
orphans, where he will get a Christian education 
and also learn a useful trade. Many Americans 
could easily embrace sucha privilege. But what 
just retribution must be accumulating for the 
Power which caused this slaughter, if, as we be- 
lieve, God punishes national sins. 
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ritorial. 
At Synod. 


The trip to San Diego was amore agreeable 
journey this week, than many found it earlier in 
the season, when the heat was oppressive, but 
the parched condition of the land still shows 
forcibly the effect of drought, indeed there is less 
green and more brown in the south land than we 
see about the bay of San Francisco. There were 
a number who reached San Diego the day be- 
fore Synod met so as to attend the meetings of 
the Presbyteries of Benicia and Sacramento. 
The lovely ride gave opportunity for most en- 
joyable fraternal conversation. 

The extremes of joy and sorrow were illus- 
trated in the car-load of southbound passengers 
who left Los Angeles for the place of meeting. 
Here sit a newly married couple with smiles and 
flowers and the good wishes of a host of friends 
while yonder is a pale thin man who was lifted 
into the car bya hotelattendant. He is unable to 
move alone having just had a pitiful hemorrhage 
in the waiting room. How different the earthlv 
outlook of these fellow travellers? 

The courteous committee of arrangements 
directed our steps to a most hospitable home 
near to the church, with such appointments as to 
facilitate a rosy view of our gathering. 

The elegant and spacious edifice of the Church 
brilliantly lighted and handsomely decorated 
with flowers, was well filled when the retiring 
moderator Rev. Wm. M. Hersman preached 
the opening sermon from Gal. vi:7, ‘‘Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked, for whatsoever a 


man soweth that shall he also reap.’’ 


In an earnest discussion the preacher showed 
the danger from partial knowledge, from the 
propensity to go in some certain direction and 
from the evil of separating the connection be- 
tween cause and effect in the moral law of the 
eternal. He dwelt with force upon the import- 
ance of sowing good seed and showed that we 
reap not only the kind, but the proportion of 
our sowing. The discourse concluded with set- 
ting forth the power of evangelical truth to bear 
wholesome fruit. The Presbyterian church with 
its adherence to the fundamentals of Calvinism, 
was portrayed as especially equipped to advance 
the kingdom of Christ. After roll-call Synod 
chose asits Moderator, Rev. R. F. Coyle,D.D., 


of Oakland and adjourned to begin a busy day 
on the morrow. 


Friday Morning. 


The devotional exercises this morning were of 
Pentecostal fervor. The subject was receiving 
the Holy Spirit. It was a solemn moment after 
many prayers and words of exhortation concern- 
ing the work of the Holy Spirit, when Pastor 
Kipp asked for an expression of faith by request- 
ing the audience to rise to receive the Spirit. In 
that impressive exercise the leader, Brother Gage, 
recited from St. John’s epistle the conditions of 
successful prayer and soon the sweet songs of 
Zion gave expression to the joy of many hearts. 
There was a general conviction that the Church 
of Christ is entering upon a new era of spiritual 
life. In some of our churches little household 
circles of prayer, where kindred spirits assemble, 
are reported as indications of coming good. The 
business session which followed seemed to have 
received a benediction from the earlier exercises 
and all matters were despatched without needless 
delay and free from from acrimonious discussion. 
There was a generous rivalry in securing the 
honor of entertaining the Synod at its next ses- 
sion. Berkeley, Stockton, Los Angeles First 
and San Jose Second churches all tried to secure 
the prize, which finally went to Stockton. The 
report upon Ministerial Relief was an earnest 
presentation of the needs of that excellent and 
Christlike work, and the reports of the several 
committees were marked by conciseness, busi- 
ness-like methods, and an earnest spirit of devo- 
tion to the interests of the cause of Christ. To- 
day is largely devoted to educational matters. 
The Board of Education for the ministry, that 
of Aid to Colleges and Academies, and the The- 
ological Seminary, all came up for careful con- 
sideration. The Committee on the Religious 
Opportunities at State Universities and other 
secular institutions gave an encouraging report 
of the work done at Berkeley and Palo Alto. 
Occidental College came in for hearty endorse- 
ment. Dr. Mackenzie, on request of the pres- 
ent chairman on the Committee on State Univer- 
sities, was made chairman of the committee and 
Dr. Minton was elected to take the place of Rev. 
Theo. F. Burnham, who in view of other duties 
asks for release. Rev. J. W. Graybill. was 
chosen to succeed Rev. S. S. Palmer, who has 
removed beyond our bounds. The report of the 
Standing Committee upon the Theological Semi- 
nary was adopted with very little discussion and 
that offered simply to secure light. In view of 
the fact that the present income is exceeded by 
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current expenses, action was taken which forbids 
a larger salary to be paid to members of the fac- 
ulty than is actually earned by the foundation of 
the theological chairs, unless that income shall 
fall below the sum of $2,500 per annum and an 
allowance of $500 for house rent, where no resi- 
dence is provided. 
Saturday Morning. 


The devotional exercises included the commun- 
ion of the Lord’s Supper, when Rev. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie administered the bread and Rev. Dr. 


Marks the cup. The tender, fraternal spirit of 


the Synod was most marked in this service. The 
report on Foreign Missions, presented by Rev. 
W. E. Dodge, was a strong presentation of this 
most important work. The Synod resolved to 
ask the Board to continue its oversight and sup- 
port of the work among the Chinese and Japa- 
nese within its bounds. The editor of THE Oc- 
CIDENT presented the interests of this, the only 
denominational paper of our church upon the 
coast. He gave a most encouraging view of its 
prospects, and claimed that in one year it can be 
made self-supporting, provided the Synod of Cal- 
ifornia can furnish five hundred new subscribers, 
and the Synods of Oregon and Washington two 
hundred more. A plan was presented by which 
this result could readily be secured with the co- 
operation of our pastors, and after some earnest 
addresses by the moderator (Dr. Coyle), and 
Drs. Walker and Mackenzie, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted pledging the Synod to en- 
deavor to carry out the plan proposed. 

The report of the committee upon the pro- 
posed change of plan of the Theological Semi- 
nary was ordered to be printed and action there- 
on deferred until next year. 

The Synod recommended that the Board of 
Home Missions be asked to grant the presby- 
teries of Synod, needing the same, the services 
of a presbyterial missionary. The popular meet- 
ing on Friday evening was a rare treat. The 


‘‘Glimpses at Our Missions,’’ with stereopticon, ° 


by Mrs. C. E. Walker and Mrs. H. H. Rice, 
was an illustration of what women can do to ad- 
vance the cause of Christ, by a consecrated spirit 
and by using the aids of modern apparatus. The 
front page of THE OCCIDENT was thrown on the 
screen, with the suggestion that Pacific Presby- 
terians who would keep up-to-date on missions 
must read THE OCCIDENT. Theaddress of Dr. 
Coyle was fully up to his usual note and most in- 


spiring. If Home Missions did not receive from 
his stirring words a new impetus, we shall 
greatly wonder. Systematic beneficence brought 
out some good speeches. The narrative of the 
‘‘State of Religion’’ had a most hopeful tone in 
general, though there were some things recog- 
nized as discouraging. The Judicial Committee 
reported that, as peace reigns within our bor- 
ders, there is no business to present. Adopted 
with applause. The moderator decided to take 
time before naming the committee to confer with 
other bodies in the matter of proposed exemption 
of church property from taxation. Rev. Mr. 
Gage made an address on Junior and Intermedi- 
ate work, a vote of thanks to the church and 
people of San Diego was passed by a hearty vote, 
the minutes were read, and Synod adjourned 
(Saturday) before five P. M., without having had 
any heated discussions, no appeals from the chair, 
and but once was a point of order raised, which 
was quite acceptable. The Spirit of God was 
evidently in the Synod of 1898. 

The closing moments of the Synod were spent 
in singing, ‘‘Blest Be the Tie Which Binds,”’’ 
and in prayers for the church in which we met 
and for all our congregatious. Twelve brethren 
thus gave thanks, and pleaded for the Holy 
Spirit. ‘‘Take the Name of Jesus With You’’ was 
then sung, and after a few words from the mod- 
erator and Pastor Kipp the brethren went to 
their homes, after singing ‘‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.’’ The evening was given to a stirring 
popular meeting upon the subject of ‘“Temper- 
ance,’’ when Rev. Dr. Chapman made an ad- 
dress of great power. 


“A Coming Issue.” 

Contrary to the practice of legislation in most 
of our states, California unintentionally placed 
serious obstacles in the way of efforts to extend 
the kindly hand of charity, the light of education 
and the blessings of religion. Our constitution, 
the outcome of heated passion and special issues, 
made everything save government property con- 
tribute to the revenues of the state through taxa- 
tion. The hand which lifts up the orphan and 
saves him from becoming a burden to the state 
for his support must pay a tax on the buildings 
and grounds thus employed. Thecollege where 
tuition is free, which saves the state from a host 
of idle and unemployed, as well as possibly dan- 
gerous classes, pays sorely for its uplifting en- 
ergy. Thechurches which are nota means of 
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securing wealth for those who conduct them, but 
all of whose tendency is toward social order, 
good health, industry and sobriety are burdened 
with taxation like any business conducted for 
profit. The excuse for this state of things com- 
monly given, that the tines could not be sodrawn 
in making exemptions, as to prevent abuse, is 
easily answered by the fact that other states suc- 
ceed in so doing and the encouragement to good 
institutions thus given is seen in the superior con- 
ditions prevailing in communities adopting the 
more liberal and sensible way. Take the case of 
the sick poor in California, what hospital privi- 
leges have they under our present system? 
Men of charitable intentions hesitate to found 
hospitals and like benevolent institutions, when 
taxes may cripple, if not close them. A move- 
ment is now under way to modify our present 
constitution, so as to give the relief here sug- 
gested as needed. It will require wise consider- 
ation to frame legal enactments which shall re- 
move injustice, and not by unwise over-doing, 
place too heavy burdens upon other property left 
taxable. After some study of the problem, we 
deem it for the best interests of the public that 
the following exemptions should be made in list- 
ing property for the purpose of taxation: 

First.—All charitable institutions designed to 
assist the poor, the unfortunate, the defective, 
the sick, and the orphan child. All such insti- 
tutions to report to the State authorities, and to 
be open to inspection by the same. 

Second.—All public libraries and reading- 
rooms, art galleries and museums, open to the 
public without fees of admission, when any of 
these are maintained by private funds. 

Third.—All academies, colleges, universities, 
and seminaries of learning, which shall likewise 
report to the state authorities, and be open to in- 
spection by the same. 

ourth.—Al\ churches and places of religious 
worship of whatsoever religious denomination to 
this extent. The edifice set apart for divine wor- 
ship and the residence provided for the clergy 
when used as such. | 

Fifth.—The exemptions above named _ shall 
not apply to any property, real or personal, held 
by the above-named institutions, as a source of 


income, but such property shall be subject to 
_ legal taxation. To ask more than this is to lose 
all possibility of relief; to have less is to hinder 
progress and to restrain the uplifting forces 
which make for good order, health, knowledge 
and peace. 


A Fraternal Tribute. 

The program of exercises at the installation of 
Rev. S. S. Palmer as pastor of the Broad-street | 
Presbyterian church at Columbus, Ohio, on 
October oth, reminds us of a regretted depart- 
ure from the Pacific Coast and that a copy of the 
resolutions passed by the Brooklyn Church of 
Oakland, testifying to the confidence, esteem and 
love felt for the brother and their sincere regret 
in view of his departure, were very courteously 
sent to his new charge. Many readers of the 
OccIDENT will follow this good brother with 
their affection and their prayers for his success. 


The resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Home Missions upon the decease of Rev. John 
Hall, D.D., are such as rarely are called for, but 
fully justified in the character and labors of that 
consecrated man of God. His counsels were 
wise, his sympathies broad, his purposes honest 
and his capacity for varied work conspicuous. 
We wish we could give space for a full copy of 
the action taken, but we cannot. 


Systematic Beneficence. 


Recommendations adopted by the Synod at 
San Diego on Systematic Beneficence. 

First. That pastors and sessions give special 
heed to the provisions of the sixth chapter of our 
Directory for Worship, and that they make a — 
careful study of the facts so ably and so fully 
presented by the standing and special committees 
of the General Assembly now in the hands of all 
our ministers in printed form in the Minutes of 
the General Assembly, and the reports of the . 
Boards. | 

Second. That sermons be preached by all our 
pastors early in November on our obligation to 
give to the Lord of our substance systematically, 
and that it be frequently made the subject of the ~ 
mid-week prayer-meeting, and the Y. P. and 
W. M. S. in their services. 

Third. That pastors and sessions take special 
pains to circulate the General Assembly HERALD 
among their people regularly, and that liberal 
use be made, at and before the time of taking the 
collection, of the literature of all the Boards, and 
of the envelopes for the collections so freely pro- 
vided by the Boards and General Assembly 
committee on Systematic Beneficence. 

Fourth. We commend the Y. P. S. C. E. for | 
their work in the Tenth Legion, for their faithful- 
ness in some parts of our Synod, in observing 
the recommendations of last year, and recom- 
mend that efforts be made to extend the system 
of tithing, or of paying some liberal and definite 
proportion of our income to the Lord, in all de-- - 
partments of our church work. | 


James M. Smith, Chm’ n. 
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Erviforial Motes. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
Our City. 

Here in San Francisco we are in the excite- 
ment of a city election, an excitement somewhat 
partisan, somewhat patriotic. Men do not asa 
rule nowadays seem to have the city patriotism 
of the middle ages or of classic times when the 
city was largely the whole of the state. Yet such 
civic virtue and love of the Bostonian for Boston, 
the New Yorker for New York, and the San 
Franciscan for San Francisco is eminently a fine 
trait of character. Very important is a good 
city charter, very important are good city off- 
cials, and very important are good citizens in the 
full meaning of the term. Hence very impor- 
tant is it to take an interest in the city elections. 

| 
Our Country. 7 

For the last six months the spirit of patriotism 
has ruled. In time of war it is especially domi- 
nant. There are loyalty to God, loyalty to 
right, loyalty to one’s family. All this is to 
qualify our loyalty to the state. Every true 
man will honor the true state as he honors his 
parents, will reverence her rulers, her legislators, 
her courts so far as upright. He will defend her 
character. He will pay for her, march for her, 
fight for her, die for her. The national feeling 
seems to be a distinct and very strong element 
in social and civilized human nature. For their 
country in the right an intelligent people will pay 
out the most, will fight strongest of arm and 
stoutest of heart. 

The Call for Social Education. 

Our whole educational machinery that is mov- 
ing ceaselessly and silently, month and year, is 
doing a vastly beneficial work. Take the value 
of social education; that on our duties, rights and 
relations; that concerning our delicate machinery 
and complicated problems; that concerning the 
great social value of morals and religion, espe- 
cially of pure religion. This is the foundation of 
all that civilization which continually improves, 
the force of that culture which ever increases 


and widens. 


The Social Fund for All. 
Some forget the great general benefit we all 
are receiving from our civilization. There is a 
certain common social product of which all re- 


ceive the benefit, the poor as well as the rich, 
and at a nominal price. This product is in the 
nation at large, the army and navy, the national 
improvements, the postoffice, the railroad, and 
the newspaper. This product in the State is 
protection, equality before the law, access to the 
courts; freedom of thought, conscience and 
speech. This product in the city is the water 
works, drainage, lighting, sidewalks and well- 
kept streets; the parks, the police and all public 
improvements. This product in the world at 
large is a general access to much of comfort and 
even of luxury; to much of science, art and liter- 
ature; to the privileges of education and by 
travel and migration to any part of the earth, 
Herein is a great social benefit for man, woman 
and child; for employer and employee; for rich . 
and poor, for one and for all. 
How the Public Comes to Know Better. 

Just how the Gospel exerts its illuminating 
and stimulating moral and social power, is hard 
to determine. One man among a people or one | 
part of the church may receive it first, or. 
all may receive it at the same time. But - 
however the truth comes the right finally. 
appears as it is, and the wrong as it is. 
Slavery appears wrong, gambling wrong, in- | 
temperance wrong; wrong before God’s Word, 
the instructed conscience and the system of 
things. Public opinion forms and acts against 
what once it allowed: to own a slave, to gamble, 
to drink to excess, to sell intoxicating drink. 
And then the wrong diminishes or is done away 
entirely. The world’s thought in society, in | 
politics, in economics, in morals has changed, 
and not by some blind law, but through a des- | 
tined, intelligible cause. And so, polygamy 
ceases, slavery ceases, duelling comes to an end. 
Divine enlightenment has entered in, through 
the use of means and reflection on experiences. 
The change is not because polygamy was right 
and now is wrong. Polygamy has always been 
wrong. The change is in the enlightenment. 
A new truth has been discovered in family life, 
in politics, in economics, in morals. It comes 
from observation and experience, from _reason- 
ing upon known truths of theoretic justice, from 
study of God’s Word, and from the testimony. 


of enlightened souls. While also it seemingly 
comes by divine illumination. It has a human 
origin, but also in many seeming instances a 
divine origin. It is the voice of an enlightened 
moral consciousness. 
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The Wideness of the Spirit’s Presence. 


Perhaps no question of theology, of Christian 
work, or of Christian experience, is so much 
mooted to-day as this of the Holy Spirit. In 
the mjnds of some, however, the scope of this 
work is limited. The scope is as wide as the 
presence of God and of man. The Spirit, for 
instance, was evidently and in a large degree 
present among the Old Testament people of 
God. They prayed and preached and taught 
and sung in the Spirit. They had all the exper- 
iences of the Psalms. They had revelations, 
miracles and endowments. We read of the peo- 
ple in the wilderness, that they did all drink the 
same spiritual drink for they drank of that spirit- 
ual Rock that followed them and that Rock was 
Christ. We read concerning the prophets, of 
‘the Spirit of Christ which was in them.’’ 

But there has ever and everywhere been a 
measure of the Spirit given. There has been the 
‘fight which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.’’ From the beginning it was meant, 
and ever it has been endeavored, that God should 
be especially with man—in whom earthly creative 
work has reached its end, in whom nature is 
united to spirit and earth to heaven—and it is 
only because of his sin that he has not been 
‘‘filled with all the fullness of God.’’ His help- 
ful activities must certainly be unlimited as to 
place or time, must be not occasional and so in 
itself measurably inefficient, but ever the infinite 
energy in exercise. 

Men speak of the age of the Father, the age 
of the Son and the age of the Holy Ghost. Men 


_ say that the Spirit has a mission to one age rather 


than to another of history. All this seems un- 
natural, artificial, not to be expected from what 
we otherwise know of God; indeed unscriptural 
in the light of a true, spiritual, philosophic and 
scientific interpretation; in the light of our know!l- 
edge of the Divine being as revealed in reason, 
in nature, in history, in the Bible and in religious 
thought and feeling. 

The Spirit at Pentecost and since, where 
gospel truth is known, seems but the develop- 
ment because of more truth and better agencies, 
of a ministry ever and everywhere, a ministry to 
any and all. The amount of spiritual truth known 
will, of course, make the ministry more power- 
ful to one person than to another, to one people 
or period than to another. With more truth 
appealing to the reason there is more power over 
the soul, there is a deeper and more blessed 


spiritual life, a better proportioned and more 
luxuriant spiritual growth. Historically the doc- 
trine concerning Christ has created a religious 
and a moral life such as the world has never 
before or elsewhere seen. 

But aside from this question of the amount of 
truth, the Spirit touches human hearts every- 
where and always. He convicts of sin; helps to 
submission, reformation and obedience. He is 
not limited to place or time or period. The Bible 
as a whole presents a dispensation of the Spirit 
for all human life and history, a teaching and 
working universal and continual. 


‘| Will Come Again.’’ 
BY MRS. oO. Ww. SCOTT. 


Weary hearts, with sorrow laden, 
Hear the glad, inspiring strain! 
Words of Jesus through the ages 
Echo: ‘‘I will come again!”’ 
Not a babe in Bethlehem’s manger, 
Not with woes of earth bowed down; 
When He cometh in His glory 
He will wear a conq’ror’s crown! 


But we wait not for His coming 
In the glad millennial day, 
Tokens of His living presence, 
Eyes of faith behold alway. 


Thou dost come, O Christ! to every 
Earnest searcher after truth; 

Thou dost come to guide the footsteps 
Of the loyal hosts of youth; 

Thou dost come to every nation 
That prepares a way for Thee, 

Making straight the crooked places 
For the feet of royalty. 


When the riches that Thou givest, 
Purified from selfish greed, 

Outward flow in streams of mercy, 
Seeking, finding, those who need; 
When Thy name, like heavenly music, 
Fills the haunts of woe and pain, 

We may dare to cry, exulting, 
“Surely, Christ hath come again!”’ 


‘When the hearts of earth’s great rulers 
Turn for wisdom unto Thee; 

When the boundaries of nations 
Are but lines of charity; 

When Thy Church with glorious banners 
Bravely meets and conquers sin, 

Then shall rise the shout triumphant: 
‘Let the King of glory in!”’ 

Willimantic, Conn. 


‘‘ We are creatures clad in veils, 
Man by man was never seen; 
All our deep communion fails 
To remove the shadowy screen.”’ 


| 
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Washington Letter. 
This is a marvelous country in which we live! 
What a wonderful monument is this to the inem- 
ory of Marcus Whitman, ‘‘who saved Oregon to 


the United States’’! Passing from Puget Sound 
to Spokane, the greater part of the journey is 
made during the night. But he must be a slug- 
gard indeed, both in body and mind, who will 
not spend part of the night in studying the coun- 
try through which he passes for the first time. 
We made this trip recently in going to and from 
the Synod of Washington, which met in our 
First church of Spokane. Leaving Seattle (the hub 
of the Pacific Coast), we travel at about sea level 
the fertile White river valley, with its cozy dairy 
farms and grazing kine. We hurry through the 
villages, which have sprung up so closely together 
that the fabled giant with his ‘‘seven league 
boots’’ might includea half-dozen of them in one 
stride. At Puyallup we turn to the hills, whence 
cometh the abundant water supply for this valley. 
We cross and recross the green river in its tur- 
bulent, boisterous course toward the sea, and by 
and by we leave it behind us as we continue a 
serpentine course in the ascent of the mountains. 
The ventilators and doors of the car are closed, 
and we rush into a tunnel a mile in length, mid- 
way in which we pass the greatest altitude, whence 
we descend into the great valley of Yakima, and 
speed on to ‘‘where rolls the Oregon’’ in its 
majestic course to the sea. By this journey we 
from ‘‘the smiles of the West’’—under the 
chilly touches of winter are snowy mountains— 
across the sun-scorched plains, where immense 
harvests have delighted the farmer, winding our 
way through rich valleys, where the choicest fruits 
of our markets are grown to perfection. *Twas 
a journey full of interest and suggestion. Our 
faithful synodical missionary has traversed this 
vast region in every direction during the past ten 
years, pre-empting towns and settlements for 
King Immanuel—under the banner of Presby- 
terianism. The burden of his plea now is, more 
men to keep pace with this rapidly growing 
State, to forestall secularism and _ infidelity 
and to kindle anew the fires upon neglected 
home altars. -During the sessions of Synod we 
heard encouraging reports from the logger’s 
camp, the miner’s settlement, as well as from 
prosperous farming communities, and the bust- 
ling city. There, too, were the pastors and 
elders from Nez Perce and Spokane Indian 
churches, bearing the marks of the blessed 
Christ life in their countenances, and we all ate 
of the same loaf and drank of the same cup, 
feeling that we are all one in Him whose memorial 
we observed. 
_ During the Synod we heard a forcible address 
from Dr. Ray of the Board of Aid for Colleges, 
who, by the way, gave such an interpretation of 
the purpose of the Board he so ably represents 
that we devoutly hope no other Board of our 
church is established upon such a basis; namely, 
that the Board of Aid is not intended to aid in- 
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stitutions while struggling for an existence, but 
to aid those which are so far advanced as to give 
assurance of permanency and of their ability to 
grow. This would bea hard rule to apply to 
home mission efforts—in Alaska, for instance, 
where the Board wants twelve more men to enter 
this work by the opening of the spring-time. 

Rev. L. Hall Young, acting Bishop of 
‘farther’ Alaska, presented his work and its 
needs in a forceful and interesting manner. He 
is at home in that work, and isa good man in 
the right place. We were all delighted to look 
into the genial face, and to hear the well modu- 
lated voice of Dr. Landon, as he represented 
our seminary work ‘‘within the Golden Gate’’; 
not that he is teaching angels or saints made per- 
fect—oh, no, only Presbyterian theologs, looking 
toward perfection. It did us good to have him 
with us, and next year when the Synod of Wash- 
ington goes to Alaska the Doctor will be with us 
again, bringing, we trust, many of his friends 
with him. Seattle was creditably represented in 
the person of the Moderator, from our Second 
church. 

_Presbyterianism isin robust health in Spokane. 
The First church, Rev. Giboney pastor, is ac- 
corded a high standard among the churches of 
the city. Pesinies. Rev. VanNuys pastor, 
will soon pass its centenary of numbers, and has 
a bright future. The young child Bethel —Rev. 
Gunn—son of our synodical missionary, is show- 
ing precocious tendencies, and will doubtless ere 
long be tugging at mother Board’s apron strings,. 
yearning to go alone. Presbyterianism is a 
strong factor in the life of this new common- 
wealth. But there is yet much land to be pos- 
sessed in Eastern Washington, and we have the 
Joshuas and Calebs ready to go up and take pos- 
session, if the main camp of Presbyterian Israel 
will only show a proper degree of willingness to. 
have them go. By their gifts we shall prove 
them. 4. L.. 


Oakland Correspondence. 


A PIONEER CHURCH. 


Few persons fully realize how great and good 
is the influence of a Christian church in a com- 
munity. It is an influence that reaches out into 
the home, professional life, business, the trades, | 
educational institutions, and almost all parts of 
society. It reaches men of all ages, and has 
special weight with the young, whose powers are 
developing, whose characters are being formed, 
and whose destinies are being shaped. It is an 
influence that in its purpose is intended to and 
does to a great extent, operate upon men’s minds 
and hearts to make them in every way better, 
happier and more useful. The only thing that 
hinders its work is sin, and against this in its 
varied forms, it has tocontend continuously. But 
notwithstanding this opposition, the Church is 
not destroyed, but it grows in numbers and in- 
fluence, more and more as the years go by. A 
live, pure and active church: in any community, 
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is a monument to the grace and glory of God, 
and to the love, zeal and faith of His children. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Oakland isa 
conspicuous example of allthis. It was organ- 
ized March 26, 1853. The corner stone for the 
first house of worship was laid on July 4th follow- 
ing, and the first communion service was held on 
September 4th. 

Oakland was at that time a village of only 250 
people, while but six persons constituted the 
original membership of the church. It then had 
no house of worship, no lot on which to build 
one, and no money with which to carry on its 
work. But with all its weakness, and in the face 
of many difficulties, it began to grow and has 
continued to do so almost constantly until it has 
become a large and powerful church. 

The two ministers who were prominently con- 
nected with its early history were Revs. E. B. 
Walsworth, D.D., and S. B. Bell, D.D. They 
arrived in California February 23, 1853, in com- 
pany with six other home missionaries. Dr. 
Walsworth organized the church, then went else- 
where to preach, and returned to it in 1861 and 
gave his valuable services to it at a time when 
they were specially needed. Dr. Bell became 
its pastor in 1853, and struggled through great 
difficulties with burning zeal and unwavering 
trust until a house of worship was completed, 
a choir organized, and a goodly congregation 
gathered. In all their arduous labors they were 
ably assisted by their wives, two devoted and 
godly women. These brethren have both been 
called to their heavenly home, but their wives are 
still living in the city which was the scene of their 
early labors, and are both members of the First 
Church. 

The church has had two houses of worship. 
The first one was built on the corner of Seventh 
and Webster streets ata cost of about $2, 300. 
This building was moved in 1864 to Broadway 
between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets, near 
where the Oakland Bank of Savings now stands. 
It was enlarged in 1866 to seat 350 persons, and 
was thus continued until 1876, when the new 
building which now stands at Fourteenth and 
Franklin streets, was completed at a cost of about 
$60,000. A few years ago the gallery in this 
building was enlarged and now the auditorium is 
a most beautiful one, and will seat 1000 people 
or more. When this church was organized it 
was the only one in the region now occupied by 
the cities of Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley, 
and it had only six members. In thissame region 
there are now thirteen Presbyterian churches, 
with an aggregate membership of 3, 260. 

The church has been blessed with good pastors 
—nine in all, and the average length of pastor- 
ates has been five years. The longest is the 
present one of Dr. R. F.Coyle, which has lasted 
for over seven and a half years, and bids fair to 
continue much longer. The present fine house 
of worship was built while Dr. James Eells was 
pastor. He was an eloquent preacher, an excel- 


lent pastor, and a noble Christian man in every 
way. He was succeeded by Rev. Drs. S. P. 
Sprecher and F. A. Horton, both of whom did 

ood service. These two andthe present pastor 
are all who are still living of the nine pastors. 

Dr. Coyle’s work has been very successful, 
and the congregation that gathers to hear him 
preach is one of the largest on the Pacific Coast. 
The assistant pastor is Rev. James McDonald, 
D.D., a man of wide experience, noble Christian 
character, and in every way fitted for his posi- 
tion. The church has ever had a faithful and 
efficient band of Christian men and women to 
assist the pastor, is now thoroughly organized, 
and is doing grand service for the Master in earn- 
est work and generous giving. The forty-fifth 
anniversary of this pioneer church was appropri- 
ately celebrated a few weeks since. As it enters 
upon another year and looks forward to the 
future, it is with the prospect of greater influence 
and usefulness than ever before. 

James Curry. 
Oakland, Cal., October 15, 1898. 


Presbytery of Portland. 


The Presbytery of Portland met with the Sell- 
wood church on Oct. 1oth, 7:30 P.M. Rev, 
Murdock Robertson, retiring Moderator. 
preached the opening sermon. Rev. E. W. St. 
Pierre was elected Moderator for the next six 
months, and Rev. W. T. Wardle, temporary 
clerk. At this meeting reports were presented 
on the general work of the Church as repre- 
sented by the different Boards. We are largely 
a Home Missionary Presbytery, but we try to 
keep all our work before the churches. 

A petition was presented from Buxton for the 
organization of achurch. Buxton is acommun- 
nity in the foothills of Washington county, where 
a Sunday-school was organized by Rev. Wm. 
Trevis, who has served this Presbytery for years 
as Sabbath-school Missionary. Last year a 
Chapel was erected, by Mr. Travis’ efforts. 
Rev. S. A. George has been preaching there 
monthly. Now the petitioncomes for a church. 
Revs. W. S. Holt, J. E. Snyder and Elder Frank 
Chalmers were instructed tovisit the field and 
organize if ‘‘the way be clear.’’ 

It was decided to unite the offices of Presby- 
terial Missionary and Sunday-school Missionary. 
nat J. E. Snyder was elected to this responsible 
office. 

The Home Mission report showed that all our 
Churches, with one exception, had been supplied. 
It was learned that this one had supplied itself, so 
that all of our Churches have had preaching. 
There are now but two vacant fields in the Pres- 
bytery. One of these will call a minister before - 
this report is in print. The other, a country field 
with three churches, will be cared for as speedily 
as possible. 

It was a pleasure to have Dr. Warren H. 
Landon with us again. He brought us the good 
report of our students at San Anselmo. 
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The report on Foreign Missions told us of the 
payment of the debt and of the great opening 
before our Church in the heathen world. Nor 
was our responsibility in the new territory over- 
looked. Attention was called to the effort to 
secure support for missionaries by individuals and 
by churches. We were also reminded that the 
debt had been paid at the awful expense of cut- 
ting down appropriations, closing open doors, 
and weakening rather than strengthening our 
efforts. A call was made for an advance in this 
great enterprise. 

Dr. E. C. Ray was welcomed by usand spoke 
forcefully of the educational needs. He said we 
are falling behind other denominations, and have 
been for years. 

Brother Wright, who serves the Sellwood 
church, had arranged a series of public meetings, 
in which the great subject of ‘‘Revivals’’ should 
be the theme. After 4 o’clock Pp. m. Tuesday 
and Wednesday, including the entire evening 
sessions, various phases of the subject were dis- 
cussed. What is a revival?- The need for re- 
vivals. How are they to be secured. What is 
the duty of the pastor and the people in securing 
a revival? The responsibility of the Church for the 
conversion of the world. The college and re- 
vivals; and then “a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together’’ was urged. 

The Presbytery was well represented, the 
meeting was profitable. The ladies did their 
share, as they always do, in providing excellent 
entertainment. We left Sellwood well satisfied 
and hopeful for the future. 


Christian Commission Work in the Camps. 


Very little has been said about the work of the 
Christian Commission in the camps and among 
the soldiers, but the work has steadily gone on in 
the even tenor of its way, accomplishing untold 
good. 

The reading and writing tents with their abun- 
dance of free literature and stationery, to say 
nothing of the quiet and repose they afford the 
tired boys after their hours of drill, have been a 
source of great pleasure to them, and duly ap- 
preciated. The genial Mr. John Gorman, with 
his bright face and manner, carries sunshine into 
their tent whenever he enters with his burden of 
reading matter and stationery. Five thousand 
envelopes, and twelve thousand sheets of paper 
a week to a tent isa small estimate. He walks 
miles and miles every day, never wearying of 
his task, occasionally halting at a diet kitchen to 
be refreshed with a good’cup of tea and some 
nice bread and butter. Fifty thousand free baths 
have been given the boys in the Y. M. C. A. 
building to say nothing of many other privileges 
extented them. . | 

Miss Chase, in charge at headquarters of the 
**Mothers’ Club,’’ C. C. Work, has been untir- 
ing, and with her attendants and assistants, ap- 
plied the needle and sewing machine most vigor- 
ously, to the advantage of the boys, pecuniarily 


and otherwise. Many a private has been trans- 
formed into a corporal or sergeant by their deft 
fingers in applying stripes and chevrons to their 
trousers and coats. Scores of these same articles 
of wearing apparel have been mended daily, not 
only mended, but changed to fit the wearer. 
Medical attention given by these ladies has 
equaled that of any surgeon, and many a poor 
boy owes his recovery to their kind and gentle 
ministrations. Miss Chase left yesterday for her 
Southern home, greatly to the regret of the boys 
among whom she has labored so faithfully, 
and who had hoped she would remain with them 
to the last. Mrs. Poleur will be in charge now. 
Mrs. C. S. Wright and Mrs. H. K. Goddard 
of the ‘‘Mothers’ Club’’ have been most assiduous 
in their labor of love among the soldiers. The 
diet kitchens under their fostering care have 
been beneficial to the sick and convalescent. 
Ladies in charge of these kitchens have visited 
the sick in regimental hospitals and in their tents, 
dispensing food requisite for their cases. Those 
well enough to come to the tent, have been 
given the more substantial food suited to them. 
The religious influences and good counsel, aside 
from good food and delicacies, have had their 
effect on the boys in making them better men, 
and in their appreciation, sincerely shown, for the 
kind interest the ladies have taken in them. 
Thus, the work of the Christian Commission, 
combined with that of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies, though not emblazoned in brilliant 
letters, goes steadily on, and will leave its foot- 
prints on the sands of time when the camps at 
the Presidio will be tentless and tenantless. 
October 19. Lucy Grove. 


The Child. 
BY E. WOODWARD BROWN. 

The people of ancient Israel had a widely dif- 
ferent view of childhood from that which pre- 
vailed outside of Palestine. Children were con- 
sidered as tokens of the divine favor and asa 
heritage from the Lord. Infanticide was not 
thought of. The mother had an authority which 
no mother elsewhere seems to have possessed. 
The tather had great authority, but he also had 
a strict duty. While, too, ‘‘the whole com- 
munity guarded the child and the independent 
will of the father was not supreme.’’ The law 
also prescribed the careful instruction of chil- 


dren. | 
When I look at these little strangers, the chil- 


dren, I seem to feel that not only does the love 
of the parents, and of the home of which the lit- 
tle one is so bright an attraction, make it sacred, 
but the memorable words of Jesus also hallow it. 
They give it his care. His face shines in those 
features. Until Jesus came of Mary the woman, 
and came himself a child, women and children 
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were not honored so much as they have been 
since. From that woman and that child came 
Christianity, in a sense, and wherever the iaith 
in Christ is deepest, woman and child are held 

The Bible exalts the child by the beautiful pic- 
ures therein of pious children. It deepens and 
refines regard for the child by the charm of our 
Lord’s birth, infancy and growth, and by the 
picture of his blessing little children. The 
Church exalts the child in its child-tradition, the 
ever-holding in sacred memory the holy children 
of the Old Testament and the New, the ever 
constant presentation of holy childhood in sacred 
teaching, art and literature, and in her ever 
constant nurture of the child, her ever constant 
watch and ward and teaching. The Church to- 
day exercises for the children a continual care, 
through her art and literature, her organization 
and worship. The sentiment of her Lord and 
head is her sentiment. 

Among the truths which had been overlooked 
and which Jesus brought out was that of the per- 
sonality and worth of the child. And so the 
early people of his, in their warfare with enor- 
mities, warred against the maltreatment of chil- 
dren, and extended care to the more unfortunate 
of them. But alas! the spirit of Christianity 
has in various matters been sadly in abeyance. 
Yet with the general increase in humanity in 
these last generations has come an improvement 
in the treatment of these sensitive, helpless mem- 
bers of the family; has come the bestowal upon 
them of civil rights to life, support and decent 
treatment; and, indeed, a better public opinion 
to enforce care and good treatment, protection 
from neglect and cruelty. The law broadly and 
firmly protects the child. It looks after children 
just as much as after grown people. 


Oriental Faiths. 


BY REV. DUNCAN MUNRO. 
Second Paper. 


Siva is the third of the Brahman trimurti; he 
is the malignant. god, or the Destroyer, and is 
known in the Vedas as Rudra the howling god. 
He assumes many forms but those familiarly as- 
sociated with him are the lingam and the bull. 
Kali, his wife, is equally destructive. As Durga 
she is the yellow lady mounted on the tiger, and 
as Maha Devi, the great goddess; she is the 
daughter of Himavat, the Himalaya mountains; 
and at Mirzapore, where the Vindhya mountains 
approach the Ganges, the blood before her image 
is never allowed to become dry. All Brahmans 
are twice born at least. They can repeat the 


mantras or mysterious words; are the exclusive 
ministers in holy things, and alone can interpret 
the Vedas, having sprung from the mouth of 
Brahma. They are inviolable, and claim wor- 
ship from all inferior castes, whether royal, mili- 
tary, agricultural, trading, or servile. Each 
Brahman’s life is divided into four periods: the 
student, the married, the anchorite, and last the 
mendicant, when the Brahman ripens for absorp- 
tion. 

Sometimes we hear of the Jagganatha car and 
cruelties. Jagganatha means ‘Lord of the 
World,’’ and is commemorated by a feast held 
annually at Puri in Orissa, to recall the resurrec- 
tion of Krishna. He, the eighth incarnation of 
Vishnu, was killed by a hunter and buried under 
a tree, then his bones were dug up and put to- 
gether somewhat imperfectly, but when Brahma 
was appealed to for aid he gave the figure eyes 
and asoul,and made it famous. So the Puri 
legend runs, and some find in the story a faint 
echo of the Christian’s Easter joy. Some ex- 
cesses may be occasionally indulged in at Puri 
still, but the main features of the feast are the 
dragging along of an immense car and the wash- 
ing of Krishna’s image. Although the Brah- 
mans have multiplied their gods indefinitely, and 
they even exalt the interrogative Ka, Who? into 
a deity, yet they have no toleration for heretics. 

Hindooism has several hells, there is a naraka 
or common hell, a patala or hell of snakes, a put 
or hell for childless men; in all there are twenty- 
one hells, some hot and some cold. A yuga is 
an age of the world or year of the gods, and 
equal to 360 of our human years, whereas 8,640, - 
000,000 years make a Kalpa or day and night of 
Brahma. The Hindoo is scarcely known out- 
side of the Indian peninsula, the Himalayas hem 
him in on the north, and the sea on the south, 
but in Hindostan he is overwhelmingly in the 
majority. Parsees, Mohammedans, and Chris- 
tians have assailed his religion, but the Hindoos 
have prospered and some of them have ruled in 
the Hindoos’ country. Native reformers have 
arisen. There are still Jains, Buddhists and 
Sikhs, and perhaps the founder of the Sikh re- 
form, Nanak, who lived 1469-1538, was the most 
zealous reformer ever seen in India. These 
Sikhs were banded together to abolish all social 
inequalities, retaining no Hindooism except a 
veneration for the cow. The true Sikh will not 
return the salute of a Hindoo, he prays to his 
sword, and is pledged to kill every Mohamme- 
dan whom he meets, yet although there are a 
goodly number of Sikhs still in India, the Mo- 
hammedan Hindoos are by no means extermin- 
ated. Within thirty years of Mohammed’s death 
an Arab army had set out for the conquest of 
India. In 1222 Ienghiz Khan desolated the 
country around Delhi, and about 1399 Timor 
Lane followed, but on account of advancing age 
returned after a few months to Samar Kans. The 


Moguls have claimed to be his heirs in India, and 
have ruled there for centuries. 
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Letter from One of Our Alameda Boys. 


MANILA, September 6, 1808. 
I thought I’d just drop a line to say how d’ y’ 
do. There isn’t much new, and I suppose you 
yg lots better what’s happening to us than we 
O. 

For two weeks, though, I’ve been pretty busy. 
Three parties of four each were detailed to map 
the trenches where all the fighting took place, 
and I was in one of the parties. The survey was 
a comparatively rough one, pocket compass and 
chain, as we have no transit; but still it was, of 
course, accurate enough to make a good map 
from. We'd go each morning at 7:30 to the 
cavalry barracks in Old Manila, get horses, ride 
_ to the place, give them in charge of one of the 
boys, and work till 11:30 and then from 1:30 till 
5:00. It was very good work. The horses are 
mean little beasts, as large as shetlands, and have 
a mean motion, kind of fore and aft, one foot 
comes down at a time—stilted motion that keeps 
you guessing. I got used to it the second morn- 
ing, however, and enjoyed my next two days’ 
riding. The survey lasted three days, and on 
the fourth I was set to plot the notes of our party. 
Through with that, Lieutenant Echols sent me to 
Colonel Potter’s headquarters at the Palace 
(Merritt's headquarters) to do some tracing, and 
on reaching here I found it was a large 40x60 
map of Manila and suburbs he wanted traced, 
same to be used as a working map (for the loca- 
tion of troops and government warehouses) to 
make blue prints from. I had to rig up a table 
for itin the main hall, and it covered nearly the 
whole table. Echols came in in the afternoon, and 
seeing it so large, suggested sending some one 
to help, and Potter approving, sent Swickard 
next day. We have just finished it up, and while 
waiting for Potter to show up I took the oppor- 
tunity to write. I hope there’ll be more similar 
work, as it’s pleasant, and staying around bar- 
racks doing nothing is decidedly monotonous. 
There are no means of diversion day or night 
and it is hard work passing the day away: 
reveille at 5:45, mess at 6:15, fatigue at 7:00, 
guard mount at 8:00, roll-call and mess at 12:00, 
mess at 5:00, retreat at 6:20, taps9:30. Fatigue, 
(cleaning quarters, etc.) lasts about one quarter 
of an hour, so that unless you’re on special de- 
tail (about once a week) or on guard (ditto) 
you're off all the rest of the day and five or six 
days of this a week is tiresome. | 

Night times we often spend in the Chinese 
shops. They are all anxious to learn English, 
and like to have the soldiers drop in for an hour 
or two, and tell them the names of things in 
American, and how to count, etc. In turn, 
they serve up cakes, tea, etc., and it time 
away. Last night I had all the soft sugar I could 
eat, two sticks of candy, four pieces of chocolate, 
tea, coffee and cakes. The horse-car men here 
went on a strike yesterday. This good Ameri- 
can custom holds here O. K., and the other day 
our cigar men struck. The horse-cars charge 


according to mileage—-one cent for so far, and the 
driver has a whistle which he blows constantly. 
The famed ‘‘Botanical Gardens’’ don’t amount to 
so much. They have been mostly destroyed, 
to be sure, but from the remains they couldn’t 
have been so extra fine; they are not large, oc- 
cupying a territory of four or five blocks. 

The most interesting sight here is the ‘‘Market’’ 
in Chinatown. This is like our free market, and 
occupies a large block. Everything purchasable 
can be obtained here, and pretty cheap. Early 
in the morning—6 to 8—is the time to visit it. 
First, over the street leading to it, is a bridge 
beneath which you can watch canoes, dugouts, 
rafts, large house-boats and all kinds of craft, 
come down the river laden with fruits, fish, pot- 
tery, etc. Then the market itself is a perfect 
Babel of heathen voices. It’s next to impossible 
to thread your way through, with Philipinos, 
Chinese, Spanishand an occasional soldier mixed 
in a heterogeneous mass. The vendors are regu- 
lar Jews, and it’s always a question of compro- 
mise. You can get good stuff, though, and the 
collection of prints would delight the women 
folks. Percy McD. has a horse, and I manage 
to get in horse-back rides when not working. 
In this way you can see a good deal of the city 
you wouldn’t otherwise. Part of the boys are at 
the mouth of the river clearing away obstacles, 
etc. They have raised several sunken Spanish 
launches, also a gunboat. Looking forward 
eagerly to pay day (for most of the boys), as 
ever. Fred Bordwell. 


A Stout Heart. 


If men were called to face the work of a whole 
life at any moment, the strongest man would 
fail; but because that work is divided into frag- 
ments, the weakest man, if he have courage, is 
able to carry the load. A stout heart, in the old 
sense of the words, is one of the best gifts—the 
temper which disposes one to be cheerful, hope- 
ful and buoyant; which refuses to see the dark 
side of things, to feel the oppression of work, or 
to sit down under the shadow of possible calam- 
ities. A stout heart is much more than a cheer- 
ful disposition. It is a temper born of faith that 
there is a God, and that He is taking care of His 
own. This does not mean that He shields them 
from great sorrows, protects them from great 
adversities, or relieves them of great labors. It 
does mean that He is able to turn all these great 
and arduous experiences into sources of strength; 
it does mean that the toilsome road ends ina 
glorious outlook; that the darkest night has its 
dawn and the hardest life its beautiful and eter- 
nal consummation. Trials and labors, however 
overshadowing and severe,.can come to us only 
a day atatime. We are never called to meet 
them all at once. As the manna was renewed 
every morning for the need of those that were an- 
hungered, so is the Divine strength renewed 
every day to those who look to that strength for 
their support and guidance. —Zx. 
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The Home Circle. 


The Path Across the Fields. 


Around me was the beauty 
Which only summer yields, 
The shadow of the woodland, 
The bounty of the fields, 
The gleam of shining waters, 
The murmur of the sea— 
The varied book of Nature 
All opened wide for me! 


Amid these scenes of beauty 
I spied a pathway there, 
All flowerless and dusty. 
All hard and brown and bare; 
No dainty gown swept over, 
No foot in dalliance strayed 
Along the narrow limit 
The tread of Toil had made. 


But weary men and women 
At morn and eve did pass 

Beside the way unshaded, 
Amid the sunburnt grass. 

Their step was slow and heavy, 
Their garments bore the soil 

Of the hard world’s grim work-day— 
They walked the way of Toil. 


So close against our pleasure 
Is the undertone of care, 

Of those who, unsheltered, 
The heat and burden bare. 
And the fair summer memory 
Sweet harvest to me yields; 

Yet ever lives the picture 
Of the path across the fields ! 


—Lucy Randolph Fleming, in Harper's Bazar. 


Awheel. 
The Shadows of a Night. 
BY CHAS. A. BAILEY. 


Alone at dusk I rode with assurance into the 
Redwood forest that stretches along the county 
. of Mendocino, having been told that a stopping- 
place lay a little way on. 

The road wound among the trees, up, down, 
and around the hills, along and over the running 
stream. Darkness increasing, I dismounted, 
walked, and pushed on into the night. 

No habitation was seen. It became necessary 
to feel for the way with my feet. The road took 
many an abrupt turn. In trying to follow the 
rut of the road, many a log, stone and tree 
seemed to get in the way of the wheel. Every 
few minutes it became imperative to get down 
on hands and knees and feel for the ruts. 

Finally, brush, trees, logs, stumps, downright 
ragged edgesand uprising banks, so impeded and 
imperiled the way as to make it a hard road to 
travel. 

I could see neither my way nor my wheel. 

After backing, pushing and turning many 
times, I suddenly ran my wheel between some 
brush and a tree, and left it standing there while 
I groped for the road. On finding the ruts, I 
turned to get my wheel. It was lost—swallowed 
‘n the shadows. 

Every upright shadow near, | felt around. [| 


felt again for the ruts, crawled in servile humility 
up, down and around, and strained my eyes in 
vain. I hoped some glint of light might be re- 
flected by the nickel, or some cone or twig might 
fall against the bell. 

I was stripped. Coat, vest, matches, candle 
and provisions, all carefully provided for a con- 
tingency, were on the wheel; but where was that? 

Wet with perspiration, the ground damp and 
soggy, I rested my back against a sequoia sem- 

rvirens, whose bark, it is said, furnishes excel- 
ient material for a mattress. 

All around, out of the gloom, spectres, grim 
and tall, shot their upright lengths a hundred 
feet or more and a star here and there revealed 
a foliage athwart the sky. 

No moon or belated traveler came forth. 

Encouraged by the cold, calisthenics becamea 
frequent though lonely pastime. Here and 
there were fire-flies, or will-o’-the-wisps, or the 
sudden gleam of phosphorescent eyes, while to 
the ear, intensely acute, came frequent soft and 
stealthy footfalls. 

After ten hours as watchman of the night, a/a 
solitaire, overhead the shadows shrank and be- 
came firm. Here and there was a dim opening 
in the general gloom, here and there a broad 
single shadow, betokening an individual tree. 
Then upright shadows, horizontal shadows, clus- 
tering shadows sprang forth, and over there was 
a faint outline on the ground—it was the road. 

Marking my lodge of a night in no uncertain 
way, that it might not be lost, I followed that 
outline. 

Not fifty yards away, faithful as Casabianca at 
his post, was my wheel, furnished and ready. 

Does every one know of the joy when the lost 
is found, or of the beneficence of the sun? 


Paper Costumes. 


If ‘‘the most elegant’ of these gowns may be 
had for five dollars, more modest ones mav 
had for much less and women of small incomes 
may be freshly gowned every month or two. An 
exchange says: 

From Japan comes the news that the highest 
ladies in the land are ordering entire costumes 
of paper. It is light and economical, and the 
most elegant toilette can be made for $5. I am 
told that in the big shops large quantities of paper 
dress material are being sold, and that the manu- 
facturers are making special lots of silk paper 
(what we call tissue paper, I think) of various 
colors, and non-tearable, guaranteed to wash. 
There are dressmakers in the principal towns 
who have a specialty for these paper costumes 
and are doing an excellent trade. Are there any 
American houses enterprising enough to start a 
department for paper clothes? There is no dif- 
ficulty in procuring the ‘‘material’’ from Japan, 
I know; it is sold in dress lengths. Think of 


the color—of the artistic designs—of the com- 
fort in the small weight. 
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Little Martyrs. 


Our little winged neighbors have sung so much 
joy into the world and so much care out of it that 
it is painful to read of their martyrdom. But it 
may do us good to read such facts as this which 
Wide Awake reports from a pastor who said that 


‘‘when he was in Florence a lady came to 
him and said: ‘Do come with me and hear those 
birds sing, oh such mournful notes |’ There was 
a room full of birds in very small cages, and 
these birds were all blind; they had had their 
eyes put out. In the night the owners take 
them outside the city and hang the cages in trees. 
The trees are then all smeared with tar. These 
birds keep up their pitiful singing, and other 
birds are attracted to the cages, and they get 
stuck on the tar, and then they are caught and 
their eyes are put out. And these birds are 
killed and sent to America for ladies to wear on 
their bonnets !’’ 


Ministry to Sea-Faring Men. 

Jesus began his ministry among those who 
fared on the little Sea of Galilee. Our ‘‘Float- 
ing Society’’ work has this incentive among 
others. For many years such work has gone on 
in England. A writer says: 


England has a mission to deep-sea fisher- 
men, including especially the fishermen on the 
North Sea and off the Newfoundland banks. 
The society has eleven boats which systematically 
visit the ‘‘floating villages’? in both sections. 
Each is fitted as a hospital, a church, and a read- 
ing-room, and every effort is made to supply 
the mariners with anything that can make their 
life more enjoyable as well as minister to their 
spiritual needs. 


To-day and To-morrow. 


If any have read this little incident before, they 
will yet be the better for reading it again. Jesus 
repeatedly and most intreatingly bade us let 
God keep our ‘‘to-morrows.’’ 


One dull November day an invalid girl named 
Agnes longed so much for something to read 
that her mother smoothed out the crumpled 
newspaper which had come that morning around 
the sewing and handed it to her. Agnes read 
several items of interest, and then came to a little 
poem, entitled ‘‘Trust,’’ which she read aloud: 


‘‘Make a little fence of trust 
Around to-day, 

Fill the space with loving works. 
And therein eh 

Look not through the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow. 

God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow.”’ 


‘‘Read it again, dear,’’ the tired, overworked 
mother said, and as the lips, which were so soon 
to be pale and lifeless, read the tender lines once 


again, there came into the careworn face of the 
mother a look of peace. As she knelt that night 
by the sick bed she said to her daughter: 

‘‘Agnes, pray that your mother may learn to 
trust.’’ 

Rising, she said, softly: ‘‘I think He has 
granted it, even to unworthy me, Agnes;’’ and 
as she moved about to set things in order for the 
night, she added, ‘‘I think we shali never forget 
that scrap of paper, child. I think the Lord 
sent it just on purpose.’’ 


Two Hymns. 


Many of our hymns have sprung from experi- 
ences of their writers. Wesley is said to have 
had the opening lines of our great hymn of 
Refuge, 

esus, lover of my soul, 
t me to thy bosom fly, 
suggested by the fluttering into his own bosom 
for refuge of a little bird chased by a hawk. The 
Christian Budget, of London thus describes the 
place where Wesley wrote another hymn, at 
Land’s End in Cornwall: 


The scene is one of great natural grandeur, 
for the mighty Atlantic may be seen dashing and 
foaming through the natural arch, with an awe- 
inspiring roar. But the chief interest of the spot 
is that on the top of this arch Charles Wesley 
composed his beautiful hymn beginning: 

‘‘Thou God of glorious Majesty.” 

The second verse commences: 


‘‘Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
’Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.’’ 


Over the spot where the great divine stood a 
brass plate has been fixed, describing the cir- 
cumstances of his visit. 

The place is reached by coach from Penzance 
and is visited by many tourists. 


It is believed that the real inspirer of the 
Tsar’s message of peace was the Tsarina, whose 
influence with her husband in all matters is ex- 
ceptionally strong, and who is intensely opposed 
to any course of action calculated to provoke a 
conflict between Russia and Britain.—£Z-x. 


The Inner Light. 


As glistening minarets of mountain snow, 
Reflect the solar rays to warm and cheer 
The dark, dank canyon’s gloomy atmosphere, 
So to the darkest human vales a glow 
Is given from the glad supernal height 
Where dwells the soul of man. Like minarets 
It flashes on the lower plains soft jets— 
Aye, floods of God’s eternal inner light. 
O friend, whate’er thy lot, still thou art free 
To choose that which shall make the most of life— 
Let faith lead on, thou needst not human sight— 
All dearth of outer light the way may be 
With dangers hedged and full of rugged strife, 
Still for thy guidance burns the inner light. 
—Lyman W. Denion. 
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CBiloren’s Corner. 


Her Awful Dream. 


A little maid of tender years 
Had such an awful dream! 
‘She came to me almost in tears— 
| “T just was going to scream— 


“‘When both my eyes came open wide, 
And, oh, I was so glad 

‘To find it was a dream,”’ she cried, 
‘*Because it was so bad!’ 


‘‘What could it be, poor child?’’ I said, 
‘‘Were you pursued by bears? 

Perhaps your dolly broke her head, 
Or did you fall down stairs?”’ 


“Oh, dear! It’s most too bad to tell ! 
You know in school our class 

Are having ’zamination. Well, 
I dreamt I didn’t pass!’’ 


— Young Churchman. 


‘The Preacher and the Bear. 


BY GEO. C. WILDING, D.D. _ 


Among the many things of special interest to 
a boy in a new country are wild animals that are 
to be seen there. In the extreme northwest 
corner of our great country, in the mountain 
glens and cliffs, are yet to be found wildcats, 
catamounts, coyotes, and black bears. The 
grizzlies are farthers south, in California and 
Nevada. 

The common black bear is often seen in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Inthe berry season—for 
Bruin is passionately fond of berries of all sorts 
—these little bears will come quite close to the 
fringes of those frontier towns, in search of these 
dainty luxuries that they cannot resist the craving 
for. Ona summer day you-aré likely to run 
across him, at any time, in a tempting berry- 
patch. 

I well remember, whenI lived in Tacoma, 
that a fair-sized bear was killed inside of the cor- 
porate limits of the city. His passionate fondness 
for berries had led him on and on, and he had 
utterly failed to note the surveyor’s stakes, that 
were the symbol of civilization. 

Once, when two of my boys were out berry- 
ing, they heard suspicious sounds in the inner- 
most recesses of the bushes. They pricked up 
their ears and listened with bated breath. Soon 
asmall black bear came clumsily stumbling 
through the matted briers, and the boys cour- 
teously retired and left the entire patch to his 
bearship. 

But I started out to tell you about the 
preacher and the bear, did I not? Preacher- 
like, I’ve wandered sadly from my text. So 
let us return and start afresh. 

Several years ago my presiding elder, Rev. 
A. J. Hanson, now a member of the California 
conference and a pastor in San Jose, had been 
holding quarterly meeting at a country church 


in a pioneer region of Western Washington. On 
Monday morning he was walking from the little 
church to the railroad station to take the train 
for his home. 

His path led him through one of those dense, 
somber forests where the sunshine scarcely ever 

eped in. The narrow, winding pathway was 
richly carpeted with a deep green moss. He 
was swinging along at a good gait, in his noise- 
less journey, in somewhat of a brown study. 
His mind was still full of the good meeting that 
he had just left, whose hymns of praise still rang 
in hisears. And, possibly, he had been away 
from home for weeks, as Western presiding 
elders often are, and now he was fondly dream- 
ing of the dear ones at home. 

Whatever thoughts filled his mind, as he made 
a sudden turn in the tiny path he lifted up his 
eyes and saw directly in front of him, and but 
a few yards away, a good-sized black bear. At 
the same moment Bruin opened his little eyes 
and took in the elder. 

To say that the preacher and the bear were 
mutually surprised beyond measure is to state 
mildly the throbbing truth. Neither expected 
the other at that time and place. That parson 
almost whistled from sheer astonishment. But 
he instantly pulled his wits together in a heap. 
He felt it would not do to run, for two reasons: 
First, he would be going in the wrong direction 
—the bear was between him and his train; second, 
the bear could easily outrun him. But he de- 
cided to run ifthe bear would not. Somebody 
must run. The situation was embarrassing. 
‘Two is company’’ sometimes, but not this time. 

Instead of running he swiftly decided to try 
sudden valor. So, whirling his little satchel in 
the air and yelling at the top of his voice, he 
rushed, pell-mell, upon poor, bewildered Bruin, 
with all possible thunder and impetuosity. 

It was utterly too much for the embarrassed 
and inexperienced bear. He precipitately turned 
tail—such as he had—and fled ingloriously from 
the field. With furious haste he went flounder- 
ing and tumbling through the matted under- 
growth and bushes on his way to freedom, doubt- 
less congratulating himself upon his escape from 
his very close call. 

That heroic presiding elder walked proudly 
into the little station—or did he run?—feeling 
fully as happy as did Bruin over his narrow es- 
cape. But he entered the town with his head 
high in air and told, with simple grace, his 
peculiar adventure. For many moons he was 
the hero of that sparsely settled region. It added 
greatly to his popularity. Everybody thronged 
to hear the presiding elder who could chase a 
bear with his hand-satchel and war-whoop. 

And his hairbreath escape did not. turn his 
hair gray. Today his locks are black as a raven’s 
wing, and they bid fair to remain so for years to 
come. I trust he’ll forgive me for heralding his 


modest valor to the world that so honors its 
heroes.—Zhe Classmate. 
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TBe Decidental Woard 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 


_Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at Ioa. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Executive Committee on each third Monday. A 
prayer-meeting precedes each meeting. 


The Recent Chinatown Raid. 
MONGOLIAN MAIDENS AT OMAHA. 


The great Trans-Mississippi Exposition which 
has been going on at Omaha, Nebraska, during 
the past summer had almost as many respresenta- 
tions of the world’s ways of living as its greater 
prototype, the Columbian Exposition of ’93. 
Among other villages, of course, there was a Chi- 
nese model, and for this object lesson in Orient- 
alism the United States by special Act of Con- 
gress waived its stringent laws prohibiting the 
importation of Chinese women, and allowed about 
seventy of the Mongolian maidens to be brought 
over. They were to be returned to their native 
land within six months after the close of the Ex- 
position. Unfortunately, no bonds were given 
assuring their return, neither were any steps 
taken to insure their identification. Here was 
the wily Chinaman’s golden opportunity. At 
the close of the exhibit there was a quiet slipping 
away of the whoie seventy. Not one was left for 
deportation. They simply vanished in the fa- 
miliar Chinese method. 


NUMBERS OF THEM NOW AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


Numbers of them are known to have come to 
San Francisco, and there is small doubt as to 
their destiny. They have been sold into slavery 
of the vilest character, and in the notorious dens 
of Chinatown they are to-day earning the wages 
of sin. But there are earnest Christian men and 
women who are determined to unearth this vil- 
lainy and authorities at Washington have not 
been appealed to in vain. 


MAJOR H. A. MOORE, GOVERNMENT AGENT. 


A special agent from the Government, Major 
H. A. Moore, has been here for over a year 
keeping vigilant watch over the Chinese slave- 
trade and other irregularities. He is ably sec- 
onded by the custom house officials, and in pur- 
suance of recent instructions from Washington 
he and his allies planned the recent raid. 


A RAID. 


It was thought that if a general attack could 
be made, and all the inmates of certain suspected 
places gathered in, there could hardly fail to be 
some of the recent importations from Omaha 
among the number. Their lack of registration 
papers and of trustworthy proofs of long resi- 


dence here would betray them. The plan was 
skillfully laid and great secrecy observed. On 
the morning of the 27th of September, aided by 
the police and other officials, Chinatown was 
raided and a large number of women dragged 
out from their hiding places. Thirty-one of the 
poor creatures were arrested, and instead of 
being taken to jail were by permission of the 
court given into the keeping of the Presbyterian 
and M. E. missions. They submitted to the in- 
evitable without much protest. Only a few dis- 
tinguished themselves by loud weeping or vol- 
leys of Chinese imprecations. They were exam- 
ined during the day by the proper authorities and 
a few allowed to go free on producing registra- 
tion papers. 
THOSE PLACED IN THE HOME. 


Those who remain at the Presbyterian Home 
are not making any undue trouble. Some of 
them have occasionally come into the school- 
room or to morning and evening prayers; but 
most of them spend their time in playing domi- 
noes, dressing their hair, planning their meals 
and enjoying them, or lying on their beds in ut- 
ter idleness. 

One or two are taken down to court almost 
every day for trial, and alas! the trial often ends 
ina release. There is no way of identifying or 
convicting them. Perjury and lying of every 
sort are innate with the Oriental. Adroit law- 
yers are on hand to take these cases, and what 
with lack of proof and false testimony there is 
small hope of getting at the truth. It looks now 
as if the only end gained by this heroic effort 
would be a little further enlightenment of the 
public in the iniquities of the highbinder. 

Yes, there is one more possible gain. Who 
can tell but some little word or deed here in the 
Home may be as a flying seed lighting on the not 
wholly sterile soil of one of these poor souls? 


Importance of Small Deeds. 


I remember hearing of a person who was always 
trying to do some great thing for the Lord, and 
because he could not do a great thing, he never 
did anything. There are a great many who 
would be willing to do great things if they could 
come up and have their names heralded through 
the press. I heardof a man’s dream in which he 
imagined that when he died he was taken by the 
angels to a beautiful temple. After admiring it 
for a time he discovered that one stone was miss- 
ing. Ill finished, but just one little stone left 
out. He said to the angel, ‘‘Why is this stone 
left out?’ The angel replied, ‘“That was left 
out for you, but you wanted to do great things, 
and so there was no room left for you.’’ He 
was startled and awoke, and resolved that he 
would become a worker for God; and that man 
always worked faithfully after that.—Moody. 


The reward of one duty is the power to ful- 
fill another.—George Eliot. 
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Woman's (North Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at 1o a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 


Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 


be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. 


The fall meeting of Portland Presbyterial So- 
ciety, held on the 12th inst., was full of profit, 
and, in some respects, a model meeting. 


ALASKA WORK. 


A short article was read on the Alaska work, 
now distinctly woman’s work. 


THE FREEDMEN. 


There followed interesting items concerning 
the freedmen, given in the sharpshooting style, 
and showing that their ignorance and poverty 
are appalling, while also their political influence 
is not small. They are eager to learn, and are 
religiously inclined. They are also willing to 
help themselves and give liberally, but it is by 
great self-sacrifice. 


PROPORTIONATE GIVING. 

The paper on proportionate giving brought 
out testimony from many that tithe-giving was 
the best way, and then onealways has something 
for the Lord’s work. 

Mrs. G. W. Fulton gave us a glimpse of life 
in Japan, and Mrs. E. T. Allen of life in Persia. 


MISSIONARY READING. 


Missionary literature and reading received at- 
tention—a most important subject. Many people 
pray for missions, ‘‘but without knowledge, and 
the service is not a reasonable service.’ Knowl- 
edge is to be gained only by painstaking study 
of missionary literature, and diligent attendance 
at missionary meetings. A very intelligent 
woman, when asked what she had been reading 
through the summer, replied, ‘‘O, I haven’t had 
time to read anything but the missionary maga- 
zines,’’ and yet she was ready to converse on all 
topics, and she could tell you something about 
any part of the world. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MISSIONARY WORK. 


A member of the Chicago Fortnightly Club 
says that ‘‘no woman can keep herself informed 
about current events without making a thor- 
ough study of missionary literature.’’ 

r. Pierson says, ‘‘Cheap, varied, attractive 
and effective means now are at hand whereby 


all may inform themselves as to the exact condi- 
tion of the world’s need and the church’s work.”’ 

Dean Vaughan has well said: “‘Know, and you 
will feel. Know, and you will pray. Know, and 
you will help. You will be ashamed of the 
sluggishness, of the isolation, of the selfishness, 
which has made you think only of your own peo- 
ple and your father’s house.’’ The cause of the 
great indifference, and even antagonism, to mis- 
sions is ignorance. A popular writer says: 
“Such ignorance on the part of the church is a 
disgrace.’’ Sometime since a young missionary 
asked a good-sized audience to indicate how 
many missionary books had been read by them. 
He started with some twenty or more, and not a 
single hand was raised. 


Letting Other People’s Sins Alone. 


One ought to have a keener eye for his own 
faults than for his neighbor’s. The three apos- 
tolic Gospels are very outspoken as to the faults 
and the stupidities of the Apostles. Luke, on 
the other hand, passes over these much more 
lightly. They are not his affair, except so far 
as the mention of them is required to make the 
story intelligible. The Pharisee who went up to 
pray had a very lively sense of other people’s 
sins, while he had not one of his own that was 
worth mentioning. He was especially aware of 
what might be said of the publican. But the lat- 
ter knew only of his own sins, and cried for 
mercy as a vile sinner. Therefore, he came nearer 
to God than did the eminently religious and 
respectable Pharisee. 

‘One nearer to the altar trod; 
The other, to the altar’s God.’’ 


To the Queen of Holland. 


Queen of the lowlands by the Northern Sea, 

Where mists hang cold, and water wastes make moan, 
With steadfast eyes uplifted to thy throne, 

We, thine own people, every heart thine own, 
Sovereign, we claim the right of loyalty. 


Child of the lowlands by the Northern Sea, 
Blood of our blood, and one with us, as we 
Are one in thee, 
Through all the splendid changes of our story 
Still one with us in heritage of glory. _ 
yueee because we are free; 
S we are free because thy fathers taught us, 
Trusting in God, though pope or prince distaught us, 
To live and die for Liberty. 


ueen of these lowlands by the Northern Sea, 
ueen o’er the sun-filled islands of the East, 
e call to thine imperial feast 
Thy lords, our conquest ~we, the least 
Of numbered nations, but the greater we _- 
For that our weakness held the world in fee 
From Christ, our Prince and Priest. 


queen, unto whom the conquerors of the sea 
ith brow unhumbled, bend a faithful knee, 
Thine is the might! 

Thine be our service, that the world may see 
And glory in the sight, that we 

Are lords and servants, 
By right of doing right. 


—Maarten Maartens in London Chronicle. 


like to thee, 


‘ 
li 
1 
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Woman's Spnorical Society 


OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Method of the Mormon Missionaries. 


The readers of THE OCCIDENT are aware that 
Mormon missionaries are scattered throughout 
our land, making proselytes to their religion. 
Possibly some have asked themselves: ‘‘How is 
it possible for the Mormon elders to make con- 
verts to such a false and degrading faith?’ Here 
in the east the question is often asked: ‘‘How 
can any sane man or woman become a Mor- 
mon?’ Recently a prominent clergyman said 
to the writer: ‘‘When I see a man go into Mor- 
monism, I know that he is either a fool ora 
knave.’’ ‘Those whoask the above questions or 
make such statements, are either ignorant of 
Mormonism and its methods, or they have a very 
superficial knowledge of human nature. After 
twelve years’ mission work among the Mormons, 
several months of which time have been spent 
studying the work of the Mormon missionaries, 
the writer has ceased to wonder that they make 
so many ‘‘converts.’’ On the contrary, it seems 
to me a wonder that they do not make more 
‘““converts.’’ 

Many things contribute to the success of the 
Mormon missionaries, such as ignorance of the 
real character of Mormonism, the false impres- 
sion that the Mormons have given up polygamy, 
the fact that many politicans and political papers 
are subservient to the Mormon priesthood, and 
the method of their missionaries. We will con- 
sider briefly the last of these, namely, the method 
of the Mormon missionaries. 

The method of the Mormon missionaries must 
necessarily be one of deception. If they were to 
preach that Adam is God incarnate, that Christ 
is the son of this Adam-god by natural genera- 
tion, that the Holy Spirit isa ‘‘material fluid 
which pervades the uuiverse,’’ that God is a 
polygamist, that other men may become gods 
by practicing polygamy and the other Mormon 
principles, that sin is necessary to development 
and progress, ‘‘one of the great steps toward 
exaltation,’’ that we may be baptized by proxy 
for our ancestors and friends who died without 
the faith, that we must render absolute and un- 
questioning obedience to the Mormon priesthood 
in things ‘‘temporal as well as spiritual,” and that 
the priesthood is ‘‘the mouthpiece of God,” this 
would be honest, as these are characteristic 
Mormon doctrines. It would then be uneces- 
sary for the religious press and pulpit to expose 
Mormonism. 

But the Mormon missionaries conceal these 
characteristic doctrines and even deny them 
when necessary. It must be remembered that 


they are enjoined by ‘‘direct revelation’’ to de- 
ceive the people in regard to their doctrines and 
practices until they are brought into the church 
and ‘‘prepared to receive these higher doctrines. ’’ 


They come among the people manifesting a zeal 
which appears to be unselfish and Christian, and 
advocating doctrines which appear to be Biblical 
and evangelical. Often they call themselves 
‘“‘Latter Day Saints,” thus escaping the odium 
which attaches to the name ‘‘Mormon.”’ 

They gain the confidence of the people by 
saying, ‘‘Weare missionaries chosen by vevela- 
tion as God’s ancient servants were always chosen. 
We belong to the seventies going out two by 
two. Weask no pay for our services as the 
‘sectarian’ ministers do. We preacha /ree gospel; 
and we teach just what the Bible teaches, while 
the sectarian ministers teach for doctrines the 
commandments of men. Weask you to hear us 
and see whether we do not teach strictly accord- 
ing to the Bible; and, if you find that we teach 
anything contrary to it, we ask you not to be- 
lieve us.’’ At this point they leave the impres- 
sion that they draw all their doctrines from the 
Bible, saying nothing about later revelations. 
They insist upon faith, repentance, baptism and 
the laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; but avoid intimating that their idea of 
faith, repentance, etc., is entirely different from 
the Christian idea, and so they make the diverg- 
ence of Mormonism from Christianity appear 
slight and immaterial. But inthis preliminary work, 
they are careful to lay the foundation ofa method 
of Scriptural interpretation, which, if followed 
out logically, will afterwards enable them to prove 
their “higher doctrines’? by the Bible. They 
do not, however, follow any doctrines out to 
their legitimate and logical conclusions until they 
get their converts into the church, and into a 
position where it is both inconsistent and impoli- 
tic for them to ‘‘back out.’’ Moreover, when 
they begin to feed their proselytes with ‘‘the 
strong meat of the Gospel,’’ they are careful not 
to advance more rapidly than the ‘‘convert’’ is 
prepared to receive such higher and sublimer 
truths which are not intended for the world but 
only for the ‘‘people of God.’’ But no matter 
how slow may be’ the process, it is the purpose 
of the church to bring all its adherents to that 
‘fulness of faith’’ which will enable them to 
comprehend and appreciate all its ‘‘glorious 
doctrines;’’ and those who remain in the church 
will ultimately accept all its cardinal teachings. 


Rev. Wm. R. Campbell, Editor of 
The Kinsman, Salt Lake City. 


Orangeville, Pa. 


There are times in the life of every Christian 
man when the only thing he can possibly do is 
to stand still and wait for God to act. Such 
seasons are the surest test of character. The 
man who can pass through them and come out 
with an unimpaired integrity, and an unshaken 
faith, is to be congratulated. Let all of those 
who are now having experiences of this sort 
brace themselves afresh.—Z. Z. Hoss. 


| 
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Post Cheques. 


The Post Cheque is an ingenious inven- 


tion which is intended to entirely take the 
place of the present expensive money oOr- 
der system, and in a large measure to replace 
silver coin. Many of us remember the handy 
“shin-plaster’’ in use during the Civil War— 
the fractional paper currency of which one 
could carry $10 or $20 worth in a vest pocket 
without being appreciably encumbered. The 
Post Cheque is designed to restore this con- 
venience, and also to provide a safe and ad- 
vantageous method of conveying small sums 
of money through the mails. The plan is to 
issue the cheques in five, ten, twenty-five, 
and fifty-cent pieces, and in one, two and five- 
dollar notes, in light paper currency. Each 
piece will contain on its face a large numeral, 
indicating its respective value, and on the 
tight hand side, blank spaces for insertion of 
the name of the consignee, the city and State 
in which he lives, and signature of the sender, 
also a blank space for the signature of the 
recipient. 

These notes are to circulate as long as the 
spaces are left blank, and will largely take the 
place of coin. But when one desires to send 
a small sum of money by mail, without ap- 
preciable delay, without a long trip to the 
postoffice and possible wait in the line fora 
money order, without sending an undesirable 
mass of postage stamps, or resorting to the 
dangerous method of enclosing silver coins or 
bank notes, he can take from his purse the 
required amount in cheques, fill in the name 
of the person to whom he wishes the money 
paid, and the name of the city and State, and 
after afixing a postage-stamp in the square 
indicated, he signs his name in ink, the sig- 
nature traversing and canceling the stamp. 
They are thus transformed into non-negotia- 
ble funds, and payable only to the payee 
named. The payee may then redeem them at 
the postoffice for new currency. Besides the 
increased convenience and safety with which 
money could be sent, the plan would also dis- 
pense with money-order clerks, the expense 
for whose maintenance is largely in excess of 
half a million dollars annually. The Gov- 
ernment fee on the cheque would be a one- 
cent postage-stamp for all sums under one 
dollar, and a two-cent stamp for all notes 
larger. It is estimated that the plan would 
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result in a considerable increase of receipts to 
the Postoffice Department, on account of the 
increase in the number of notes sent. 

It is understood that the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster-General are in 
favor of the proposition, and a Senate bill is 
shorily to be prepared for legislation upon 


the matter. The idea is undoubtedly valua- 
ble, and might well be adopted by the action 
of Congress. 


The Sin of Neglecting the Health, 


The American people are growing robust and 
vigorous. As one walks the streets he meets 
fewer narrow-chested, pale-faced men and women 
than he would have met twenty-five years ago. 
Physical exercise has become far more general 
and popular. Riding, baseball, tennis, golf, 
rowing, yachting and other sports have made an 
immense difference already in the vigor of both 
sexes. Future generations are likely to show 
improvement over that of the present. Indeed, 
the temptation to give too much attention to ex- 
ercise and sport sometimes needs to be resisted. 

Yet there are many who do not care properly 
for the body even now. They think they have 
no time. Theyare engrossed in domestic, busi- 
ness or professional pursuits of such importance 
that they become too much absorbed. They go 
to the very limit of endurance, until some sign 
of bodily failure appears, before they consent to 
take time for the exercise which should be regu- 
lar and habitual, and which, if they would take 
it thus, would enable them to accomplish more 
work on the whole than they now are able to 
perform. 

Many of us also take too much medicine. A 
large number of persons pay more than they 
need, and often more than they really can afford, 
for nostrums of all sorts which seem to give a 
temporary benefit but do no real good and usually 
leave the taker the worse off. Plenty of fresh 
water, plenty of pure air, plenty of simple, 
wholesome food, and plenty of exercise are all 
which most of us need to keep us in the best 
bodily condition. 

We make a sad mistake when we suppose that, 
so long as we try to be good and do good, God 
does not care about the state of our health. In- 
deed, this notion is positively sinful. Quite 
apart from the fact that physical weakness hind- 
ers us from attaining the highest usefulness, or 
even the highest degree of moral and spiritual 
excellence possible to us, God has told us plainly 
that our bodies are his temples. He would have 
them kept in a condition appropriate to his own 
indwelling and us. He desires to avail himself 
of their efficiency. To neglect them is to disre- 
gard his commands. Congregationalist. 


Even Renan calls Him ‘‘this sublime Person 


who each day still presides over the destinies of 
the world.’’ 


= 
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Literature of tbe Day. 


BY E. WOODWARD BROWN. 


[All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of the Liter- 


ary Editor. ] 
Book Reviews. 


‘‘Pinocchio’s Adventures in Wonderland’’ is 
one of those unique tales of a lively fancy that 
has its own little world and atmosphere, and that 
carries with it an especial charm. It has the 
curious fascination of a street ‘‘Punch snd Judy’’ 
show. It makes a little world of its own child- 
hood, the fancy sees the puppet alive, and won- 
ders what it will do next, and the child becomes 
the puppet and the puppet becomes the child. 
The book is one to make a child think and live, 
to laugh and be true; it stands alone; it is some- 
thing new in the literature of the imagination for 
children. It is so droll that the boy or girl 
would be likely to tease his mother to read it 
over to him many times. Fancy cloth binding, 


illustrated 212 pp. Price, postpaid, 30 cents. © 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Baby Folk, with numerous full-page color- 
plates, after paintings in water colors by Maud 
Humphrey, and with decorative borders and 
other designs, together with new stories and 
verses by Elizabeth S. Tucker, the well-known 
author of children’s books, has lately been pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
Itis now for sale by William Doxey, 631 Market 
street, San Francisco. Price, $1.25. This book 
is exquisite in its make-up, and is a very pretty 
gift for small children. Incidents of baby life 
are related from baby’s first outing to her first 
visit at church. The illustrations are beautiful. 

Magazines. 

We have received Progress, issued monthly 
by the University Association, in the interests of 
university and world’s congress extension. This 
association represents an educational movement 
that is the outgrowth of the World’s Congress of 
Religions. The object is to carry on the work 
of self-culture after the university extension and 
the Chautauqua process, culture in the Chautau- 
qua and university extension way. Courses are 
given, among the rest, on universal his- 
tory, universal literature, sociology, po- 
litical science and political economy. The 
magazine number received treats, under the 
caption of “Universal Religion,’’ of some four- 
teen distinct religious bodies in this country, and 
is apparently the monthly continuation of a series 
of denominational histories. Reference is made 
to the excellent American Church History series, 
published from 1893 onward in thirteen volumes. 
The study of church history, of movements in 
piety, in theology, in denominational making 
and advancing is stirring and spiritually improv- 
ing to some of us, this touch with live religious 
men and thought and movement. We seem to 
be in the flow of the stream of the water of life 
that proceeds from the throne of God. 
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The Mew England Magazine for October pre- 
sents a bright appearance. It pictures the city 
of Montreal in various illustrations, embellishing 
an admirable article on the subject by W. D. 
Lighthall. Mr. William Hare Downes, art 
editor of the Boston Transcript, describes the at- 
tractions of the Arnold Arboretine, a part of the 
Boston park system. Hatfield, Mass., is noted 
as the home of Oliver Smith, founder of the 
Smith Charities at Northhampton, and of his 
niece Sophia, whose chief public gifts were in the 
endowment of Hatfield Academy and Smith Col- 
lege. Mr. Giles B. Smith, in writing of this 
town, gives personal recollections of those two. 
Mr. Cuyler Reynolds tells of the steps which 
have been taken in the way of forest preservation 
in the State of New York. Miss Edith M. 
Thomas gives some bits of bird study. We 
have other articles, together with stories, poet 
and an editor’s table. Warren F. Kellogg, 5 
Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Books Received. 


From Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, New 
York and Toronto: 


‘‘The Greater Life and Work of Christ, as 
Revealed in Scripture, Man and Nature,’’ by 
Rev. Alexander Patterson. Price, $1.50. 

‘Young Men in History,’’ by Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, D.D. Price, 25 cents. 

‘The Man Who Wanted to Help,’’ by 
James G. K. McClure, D.D. Price, 25 cents. 

‘‘Missions and Politics in Asia,’’ by Robert 
E. Speer. Price, $1. 

‘John G. Paton, Missionary to the New 
Hebrides ’’ An autobiography, edited by 
his brother. Vol. III. Price, 50 cents. 


From William Doxey, San Francisco (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York, publishers): 


‘‘Baby Folk,’’ by Elizabeth S. Tucker, il- 
lustrated by Maud Humphrey. Price, $1.25. 


Mrs. Barker tells this story of an old church in 
Allegany County, New York, which was dedi- 
cated with whisky, and of which her husband 
was at one time the pastor: ‘‘When the time ar- 
rived for the dedication a man climbed up the 
steeple, and, balancing himself upon a glube on 
the top, put the jug to his lips, drank deeply, 
corked it up and then threw it to the ground. 
The jug landed without breaking. The deacons 
stood by with their arms solemnly folded. When 
the jug was seen to land without spilling its con- 
tents they looked at one another, and said, ‘The 
spirits have not flown away; it isa happy omen.’ ”’ 
The credulity of ‘‘the brethren’’ is shown to have 
been, in this instance, on a par with that of the 
people of the present who want ships christened 
with wine to insure good luck.— Union Signal. - 


Serving God for a reward does not make char- 
acter.—Rev. M. L. Clarke. 


= 
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Answers fo Correspondents. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as well 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. | 


Ques. No. 205. Ought I to baptize the chil- 
dren of parents who joined state churches (Pro- 
testant) by confirmation and who in this country 
neglect the house of God? 

Ans. This is a hard but very practical ques- 
tion. Often you can get a helpful influence 
over such parents by the opportunity afforded 
thus of explaining the nature and significance of 
infant baptism. Perhaps some of our brethren 
may see fit to tell us of their practice and expe- 
riences. 


Ques. No. 206. Can we install some elders 
under the rotary system, leaving some vacancies 
to be filled later? 

Ans. If you are changing from the life plan 
to the rotary system, the old session will be in 
power until you install three classes under the 
new plan. You have not the system, until you 
have the “hree classes. This is necessary to an 
orderly succession. If you previously had the 
rotary system, you can install piecemeal, but 
you have a fragment of a session, which should 
be made whole at the earliest possible moment, 
or else you should return to the life plan where 
so small a number as two elders will suffice. 


Ques. No. 207. Cana retired minister act as 
a ruling elder in a church where the rotary sys- 
tem has been adopted? 

Ans. No. The elder must represent the con- 
gregation and the retired minister is not a mem- 
ber of the church, he holds his membership in 
the Presbytery. See the Digest of 1898. 


Ques. No. 208. Where can I find fuller de- 
tails concerning the history of Presbyterian min- 
isters than in the new (Oxford, Ohio) directory? 

Ans. By consulting the Mintues of General 
Assembly, using Prof. W. Beecher’s Index to 
Presbyterian ministers, issued, I believe, in 1881. 


Ques. No. 209. Does the theory of tradu- 
cianism conflict with accepted scientific or phil- 
osophic truths? 

Ans. On the scientific side, traducianism 


- finds support in the persistence of qualities or 


moral types; on the other hand, creationism claims 
that those qualities are absorbed from the envir- 
onment of the newly created soul, due to its close 
union with a psychical and physical nature hav- 
ing specific qualities. There are philosophers of 
standing who divide into these two camps. 
Neither can therefore be in conflict with philos- 


ophy. 


Oh, it is great, and there is no other greatness, 


- to make some work of God’s creation more 


fruitful, better, more worthy of God; to make 
some human heart a little wiser, manfuler, hap- 
pier—more blessed, less accursed!—Carlyle. 


Record of Presbyterian Ministerial Changes. 
CALLS. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Rev. T. A. Hoyt, D.D. 
Kilbourn, Wis., Rev. Marcus McClure. 


CALLS ACCEPTED. 


Chittenango, N. Y., Witham L. Sawtelle. 

Detroit, Westminster church, Rev. John 
Britton Clark. 

Detroit, assistant pastor, First church, Rev. 
Perry V. Jenness. 

East Palestine, Ohio, Rev. J. S. Howke. 

Mound City, Mo., A. D. Wolfe. 

Randolph, Iowa, H. D. Rohrabaugh. 

Mechanicsburg, Pa., T. C. McCarrel. 

Wooster, O., First; Houstol W. Lowry. 

Millersburg, O., Harry C. Prugh. 

Pontiac, Mich., Church of the Covenant, 
George B. Crawford. 

Springfield and Whitelake, Mich., E. O. 
Sutherland. 

Anamosa, Iowa, W. J. Bollman, D.D. 

Indianapolis, Ind., East Washington-street 
church, Alexander Urquhart. 

Mount Vernon, Ind., John C. E. Fry. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Fairfax, Mo., Rev. J. C. Gilkerson. 
Hamilton, Mo., J. P. Green. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Wellington, Iowa, George H. Lenington. 

Presbytery of Larned, Kansas, Sept. 28th, 
Mr. Barhman. 

Presbytery of Lehigh Valley, Felix Sawtelli, 
Italian, graduate of Princeton, 1898, ordained 
Oct. 4th and ‘‘dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, where he will labor among his own 
people.’’ 

INSTALLATIONS. 


Columbus, O., Dr. S. S. Palmer, Oct. oth. 

Dunbar, Pa., Frank Silsby, ordained and in- 
stalled. 

Mansfield, Pa., E. C. Riley. 

Holland, Memorial, Pa., George E. Martin, 
Oct. 17th. 

Albion and Yorke, Ind., Wm. D. Vater. 

Dodge City, Kan., Wm. Urstwood, Sept. 22d. 

Los Angeles, Cal., First, Augustus B. Prichard. 

Coon Rapids, A. W. McConnell. 

Arcadia, German church, Frederick Hielert. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Grace,Oct. 9th, Walter M. 
Elliott, ordained and installed. 

Ashland and Centralia, Pa., E. E. Lasliley. 

Madisonville, O., A. M. Dawson. 


DEATHS. 


Rev. John B. Dickey, Oct. 5th, Cleveland. 

Rev. Eliot Hale Payson, Sept. 14th, Oneida, 
N. Y., aged go. 

Rev. John H. Reynard, Sept 18th, Tacoma, 
Wash, aged 49. | 
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The 


Notes by Prof. Thomas FP. Day, D.D. 


Hezekiah’s Great Passover. (II Chron. xxx: 
3-13. ) 
LESSON VI. November 6, 18098. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Yield yourselves unto the Lord, 
and enter into his sanctuary. (II Chron. xxx :8.) 


I. Introduction. 


1. TIME. Probably between 719 and 715. 
For reasons that will appear below the chron- 
ology of the early part of Hezekiah’s reign is 
difficult to settle. 


2. THE POLITICAL WEB IN WESTERN ASIA. 
The leading events occurring between last lesson 
and this are presented below in chror ological 
order. 

735: Accession of Ahaz. The Western States 
were in a fever of excitement over plans of revolt 
matured by Pekah of Israeland Rezin of Damas- 
cus. 
734: Syro-Ephraimite alliance against Judah. 
Its object was to dethrone Ahaz and set up the 
son of a certain Aramean named Tabeel, a crea- 
ture of Rezin. Ahaz and his court were in abject 
fear. Rejecting the counsel of Isaiah to remain 
absolutely neutral, Ahaz threw himself at the feet 
of Tiglath Pileser, who was hastening southward 
to chastise the rebels, saying in humblest terms, 
‘‘Tam thy servant and thy son,’’ and imploring 
his protection. Judah secured for the time the 
friendship of the terrible Assyrian, who in 734-2 
swept the entire West-land with his conquering 
armies, annexing large portions of Israelitish ter- 
ritory and overthrowing Damascus, laying waste 
hundreds of its outlying towns and villages and 
annexing its whole territory to Assyria. At 
Damascus he received the submission of his ob- 
sequious vassals, Ahaz appearing there in person. 
The grateful Judean not only agreed to pay 
tribute but rendered ostentatious homage to the 
Assyrian deities. For the altar which took his 
fancy at Damascus (II Kings xvi: 10) was prob- 
ably the one on which Tiglath Pileser offered 
sacrifices to his gods, whose superiority he would 
have the vassal kings duly recognize. Through- 
out the remainder of his reign Ahaz was com- 
pletely subservient to the dominant Assyrian in- 
fluence. Isaiah ii: 5-8 describes the effects that 
followed Judah’s being ‘‘filled (with customs) 
from the East.’’ From this we may see how 
difficult was Hezekiah’s task when he undertook 
to restore purity of worship. 

727: The great king Tiglath Pileser died and 
Shalmaneser IV succeeded him. 

722-1: The fall of Samaria ended the siege 
which for three years had been conducted with 
great vigor by Shalmaneser, who died during its 
progress and was succeeded by Sargon, the iron 
king (722-705). 

720: Sargon defeated the combined forces of 


Egypt and Gaza at Raphia. So complete was the 
victory that, during the nine years that followed, 
he paid no attention to affairs in the West, except 
to deport (715) the inhabitants of subjugated dis- 
tricts in the East to Samaria. Sargon’s next 
great expedition to the West was not until 711. 
It is highly probable that Hezekiah began to 
reign shortly after 720. There is no possibility 
of harmonizing the conflicting statements of 
Scripture (cf. II Kings xvi:2 and xviii:9-13). | 
The easiest way out of the difficulty is to place 

Hezekiah’s accession in the year 719. This 
gives sixteen years for the reign of Ahaz, which 
agrees with the Biblical statement, and satisfies 
the narrative concerning the embassy of Merodach 
Baladan in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah (705). 


3. HEZEKIAH’S REFORMS. Hezekiah re- 
mained on friendly terms with Sargon and, after 
his death, with Sennacherib until 702, when he 
joined in the general insurrection which extended 
from Sidon on the north to Egypt on the south. 
The reforms of Hezekiah are referred by the 
Chronicler (II Chron. xxix: 3) to the first year 
of his reign. The writer of II Kings (ch. xviii) 
does not fix the exact date. With so sterna 
censor as the prophet Micah to urge him on (see 
Jer. xxvi: 18), tosay nothing of the faithful Isaiah, 
it is unlikely that Hezekiah would long defer the 
reforms that were clamoring to be made. The inter- 
val of peace between 720 and 711 was favorable 
to such projects. Moreover, a date previous to 
715 best suits the narrative, since the remnant of 
the northern tribes would be more accessible to 
Hezekiah’s messengers before the influx of for- 
eign settlers. The story of Hezekiah’s passover 
is found only in Chronicles. 


Il. Explanatory Notes. 


1. Letters; The word isone of many that indicate 
the late composition of the Book of Chronicles. 
It means letters sent by a courier or hired post- 
man. LZphraim and Manasseh: The reference is 
to the inhabitants of these tribes that remained 
after the fail of Samaria. 

2. Second month: The time. prescribed for the 
celebration of the annual passover was the four- 
teenth day of the first month, Nisan. According 
to the law (Num. ix: 6-13) a later date was per- 
mitted, when, as was the case here, there was 
any delay of the ceremonial of purification or the 
peopie were compelled to make a long journey. 
After consulting with the princes and people 
Hezekiah postponed the feast one month. 

3. Two of the circumstances that justified de- 
lay are mentioned here: the priests had not com- 
pleted the work of self-purification and the peo- 
ple were not able to come together on so short 
notice. 

5. Of a long time: It is better with the R. V. 
to say ‘‘in great numbers,’’ for only a few of the 
southerners had kept the passover in the days of 
Ahaz, and the northern tribes seem not to have 
observed it at all. 

8. Yield yourselves: lit. ‘‘give a hand to Je- 
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hovah.’’ L£xnter into his sanctuary: They would 
thus be reunited to Judah and form one people 
as in David’s time. 

9. The result of a general turning to Jehovah 
would be the restoration of their brethren and 
children from the land of captivity. 

10. Laughed them to scorn: The people of the 
tribes being accustomed to a more easy-going 
style of religion and cherishing still the old ani- 
mosities, treated the pious admonitions of Heze- 
kiah with contempt and ridicule (cf. Matt. xxu: 
1-14; Luke xiv: 16-24). | 

11. Divers humbled themselves and came: There 
were representatives of at least five tribes—Asher, 
Manasseh, Zebulon, Ephraim and _Issachar 
(cf. v: 18). 

13. The multitude that gathered on the ap- 
pointed date suggested more than any religious 
event in the national history the ancient time 
when the whole nation gathered at Jerusalem to 
observe this sacred feast. 


Ill. Lesson Points. 


1. Central Truth: Revivals of religion. They 
follow periods of declension, and although they 
begin in the hearts of God’s people, they do not 
end until backsliders are restored, and far-reach- 
ing spiritual blessings spread through the land. 

2. Letters may be a means of grace; the post- 
man often carries the gospel unawares. 

3. Grace is not confined to particular times 
and seasons; if the first month is too soon, the 
second month will not be too late for God to 
bless those who seek him. 

4. Every earnest effort for the salvation of 
men will meet with scorn. 

5. Religion is the defense of nations. Heze- 
kiah’s reformation was related to the Assyrian 
defeat of 701 as cause to effect. 

6. Religion is favorable to intellectual culture. 
Hezekiah was the patron of literature. He seta 
company of scholars at work collecting proverbs 
(Prov. xxv:1); and Jewish tradition ascribes to 
him other literary labors. Isaiah did his most 
brilliant work in the reign of his friend and pupil 
Hezekiah. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


A mustard seed having the principle of life can 
be matched against the inert mass of a mountain. 
Science tells us that the weakest life is too much 
for the largest mass of mere matter. The small- 
est stream will draw down the mountain. Faith 
in Christ is a living force. It is perfectly true to 
say it can move mountains. When our work 
fails, like the disciples we should seek the reason. 
That is the first condition of doing better; and 
the Master tells us we will find the reason either 
in a lack of faith that takes hold on God, ora 
lack of self-renunciation. The child’s definition 
of faith covered these two points when she said 
in achild’s simplicity and a saint’s knowledge, 
‘‘Faith is letting goof everything else and taking 
hold of God.’’—Sunday Reading. 


Science. 

The phenomenon of a milk-white sea, much 
more luminous that the starry sky, is reported 
by acorrespondent of Vature. It was witnessed 
on the morning of August 21 in the Indian 
Ocean, and continued to be seen throughout 
fifty miles of the vessel’s course. The sea was 
calm, while a bucket of the water showed noth- 


ing unusual. 


Another curious discovery concerning the at- 
mosphere is recorded. A German chemist, H. 
Tendt, has noticed that when air is first heated 
its expansion deviates two per cent. from Gay 
Lussac’s law at 400° and three per cent. at 450°, 
this anomalous expansion being shown only by 
atmospheric nitrogen, and not by oxygen, car- 
bonic acid, chemically prepared nitrogen, air 
previously heated, or air collected after rain. A 
suggested explanation is that nitrogen must have 
an allotropic form, changed to the ordinary form 
by heat. 


Leprosy is a disease of the Chinese, according 
to the results of an important investigation in 
China and the Pacific islands by Mr. Sidney B. 
J. Skertchly, and the black races are quite free 
from it. In no place has it been found where 
there had been no Chinese lepers to introduce 
it. It is not distributed throughout China, whole 
provinces being free from it, but it has its centre 
in Kwantung and Fokien provinces, spreading 
with diminishing intensity in all directions, and in 
Hawaii it has a new focus of unparalleled viru- 
lence. Neither topography, climate nor geologi- 
cal conditions appear to influence its distribution. 
It has followed coolie emigration, and its spread 
can only be stopped, so Mr. Skertchly believes, 


by suppressing the coolie traffic from the in- 
fected provinces. 


Electric horticulture, Prof. S. Lemstrom: as- 
sures us, is now practicable, although not fully 
understood. In his experiments of last year, the 
application of the electric current increased the 
yield of seeds at least forty per cent, and of roots 
from 25 to 75 per cent, the results varying with 
the kind of plant and the nature of the soil. The 
production of strawberries and raspberries was 
raised as much as 75 per cent, while the time ot 
ripening was shortened one-third. It was proven, 
among other things, that electricity might dam- 
age plants on clear, hot days in the absence of 
an abundance of water. Prof. Lemstrom is un- 
certain whether his electrification of the air bene- 
fits vegetation by producing ozone and _ nitric 
oxides, or by inducing the juices of the plants to 
ascend more rapidly in their capillary tubes. He 
has applied the current four hours in the morn- 
ing and four in the afternoon. In his Finland 
experiments of this year, giving a gain of at least 
40 per cent, he ie sc the application, with 
many interruptions, from June 1 ol 
total of 161 ; 


_ 
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CBristian Endeavor Service. 


By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 
The Good Fight. (1 Tim. vic 2-16; 2 Tim. 
iv: 7,8). 
Topic for November 6th. 


Of late I have been looking over somewhat 
widely the various articles written for Christian 
Endeavorers upon these weekly topics. Taking 
them all together, I find a uniform tendency 
which arrested my thought. There seems to be 
a general inclination to give attention to the ad- 
ministrative side of these themes, rather than to 
the meditative and spiritually constructive feat- 
ures. For instance, many of the articles advise 
the officers to appoint this kind of a leader, the 
committees to make out a particular program, 
and the members to go here and there and do 
thisand that. This is all valuable, and must be 
very suggestive to all who make use of these 
hints of methods and plans. There is no doubt 
that our Christian service of to-day must be 
active. It must move about and put into oper- 
ation well-considered projects. Details must be 
attended to with care and painstaking. The 
Christian Endeavor movement is an enterprise 
of rapid motion; and nothing requires more care- 
full steering than a body that is going with speed. 


But useful and necessary as all this manipula- 
tion is, there is something still more imperative. 
The spiritually constructive elements of our 
topic ought, in every instance, all to hold the 
place of main importance. It is of little use to 
haul the wood, build the fire and spread the 
table unless the healthful, nutritive food has been 
previously provided. So the rush of committees, 
the clatter of elaborate programs and the flutter 
of meetings well worked up will not produce 
worthy results unless the soul-help of the theme 
has been carefully considered and made promi- 
nent. It is for us each to see that our enemy is 
not dissipated in the whirl and rush and machin- 
ery involved in carrying*on the Endeavor idea. 


If the phrase ‘‘the good fight’’ did not origi- 
nate with Paul’s correspondence with Timothy, 
that early Christian Endeavorer, its common use 
in church circles may be dated from that time. 
And the sensein which the apostle used the term 
‘fight’ has reference to soldierly conduct in 
public conflicts. | He urges the young man to 
‘fight the good fight of the faith’; that is, the 
Christian life lays upon us—young Timothy not 
less than anybody else—the necessity of a con- 
stant aggressive warfare against every foe that 
opposes that life. In these passages it is applied 
mainly to the struggles we are to wage in the in- 
terests of God's kingdom at large rather than our 
personal conflicts for character. So as it isal- 
ways better to use Scripture in the sense it was 
originally spoken, it will be well if we confine 


our study this week to ‘‘the good fight’’ as it is 
to be prosecuted in our service for the church, or 
the community, or the world, leaving our own 
private battles out of our thought as much as 
possible. 

Now, there are several important facts to be 
kept in mind as we ‘‘fight the good fight.’’ 

I. It is a good fight. This does not mean 
merely that we are good when we go intoit. It 
is good in itself. It represents the good side of 
things on this earth. It is a fight that establishes 
the good in the world. Fighting for the faith— 
not our denomination, or our church, or our 
creed—but the truth and life that Jesus and his 
apostles taught, is the right kind of service that 
we can render the world in the little time that 
we spend in it. As Paul stood close to the shore 
of departure from this earth, he could calmly sur- 
vey his career as a Christian and say, ‘‘I have 
fought the good fight.’’ Perhaps he had not 
been of much use to commerce, directly; possibly 
he had not added to the cash capital of the coun- 
try; he had left to others the agitation for good 
roads, better sanitation, more rapid transit and 
even political reform. But worthy as these are, 
in working to induce men to take Jesus Christ as 
their Savior and teacher, he had fought the good 
fight; he had done the very best thing for the 
world that could be done. ) 

2. In this fight, victory is not the question. As 
long as weare in this fight we are on the winning 
side. We may not strike very hard; we may 
not appear to count for much in the confusion of 
the campaign; but every worthy thing we do 
aids in the result. There are very few battles in 
which a man can send up the shout of victory at 
the beginning and all the way through. But in 
the ‘‘good fight of the faith’’ he can. 

3. In this kind of warfare uniforms do not play 
much part. This is not a conflict in which mil- 
linery and furnishing goods can contribute much 
aid. Even the sword of State authority has 
proven a very cumbersome weapon on this field. 
David’s pebbles are better. (Eph. vi: 10-18.) 

4. There are no spectators in this world; and 
I think not in any world. For we read in He- 
brews that angels ‘‘are all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to do service for the sake of them that 
shall inherit salvation.’’ And if every repenting 
sinner thrills heaven with joy (Luke xv: 7), then 
it is safe to believe that all the universe is taking 
an active part inthis war. But, certainly, none 
of us can be mere lookers-on. Whip or be 
whipped is the case of all mankind. If in some 
real sense we are not fighting the good fight, then 
we count on the other side. What do you 
think, Christian Endeavorer, is it not possible for 
even a Christian in refusing to take his part in 
the. battle to count on the side of the enemy? 
(See Matt. xii: 30.) Let us all make sure there 
is ro question of our being ever among those 
who are whipping. 

Pacific Theological Seminary. 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—£d. ] 


California. 


BERKELEY.—The winter work of 
the First Presbyterian church is fairly 
inaugurated, Earnestness and zeal 
is manifest in all departments of our 
work. The congregations morning 
and evening are large and interested. 
The student element of Berkeley is 
well represented at all our services. 
The ladies are busy and their interest 
in mission work is growing, while the 
congregational work is carefully per- 
formed. The men, through the 


‘Westminster. League, are active and 


laying large plans for aggressive work. 
The League has arranged for a course 
of lectures by eminent speakers. 
This course will be free and of an 
educational as well as popular char- 
acter. The Sunday-school is enter- 
ing ona new era of progress and 
growth. Officers and teachers are 
faithful and earnest, and a healthy 
spirit of rivalry among the classes has 
been awakened by new methods 
showing the percentage of attendance 
in each class. Promptness and regu- 
larity are being cultivated among the 
scholars. The Y. P. S. C. E. is act- 
ive and aggressive, the meetings well 
attended, interesting and helpful. The 
interest in home and foreign missions 
is growing. The young people are 
holding gospel services on Sunday 
evenings in connection with the En- 
deavor Mission Sunday-school. The 
Junior Endeavor Society is increasing 
in interest and numbers. The out- 
look for steady growth is very en- 
couraging. 

Los ANGELES.—The Central Pres- 
byterian church is seriously consid- 
ering the erection of a house of wor- 
ship. A building fund has been 
started toward which the Woman’s 
Society has pledged one thousand, and 
the Young People’s Society five hun- 
dred dollars. The disadvantage of 
holding services in a hall is felt to be 
very great, and to be able to worship 
in a building of our own which is 
consecrated solely to the service of 
God is, indeed, a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. Our pastor, 
Mr. Jones, is working earnestly to 


accomplish this end, and is certainly 
deserving of the cordial support of 
his people. Seven new members 
united with us at the last communion. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. — Rev. 
Williell Thomson of Pasadena has 
presented a valuable surveyor’s table 
to the College. Others are giving 
books for the library. It is expected 
that the new laboratory will be 
started in a few days. 


EurEKA.—At the last communion 
season our church received two ad- 
ditions on confession of faith. 


VACAVILLE.—Our woman’s mis- 
sionary meeting on October 15th was 
the occasion of farewell to Miss Bea- 
trice Stocker, one of our number, 
who is to start immediately for her 
new field. Under the Presbyterian 
Board of Sabbath-School Work she 
goes as Bible reader among the 
mountain whites of Wyoma, West 
Virginia. 


Oregon. 
BANDON.—Our new pastor, Rev. 
Ennis, formerly of Jacksonville, Ore- 
gon, arrived last week. The pros- 
pects for the church at present are 
good, and all departments are show- 
ing more interest than usual. 


East Oregon Presbvtery. 


The Presbytery of East Oregon 
held their fall meeting at Goldendale, 
Wash. The session opened October 
tith at 11 A. M. The Rev. F. L. 
Forbes was elected Moderator; the 
Rev. J. C. Templeton was made 


Temporary Clerk. The name of 
Rev. F. S. Thomas was dropped 
from the rolls of-Presbytery, he never 
having been released from the Con- 
ference of Southern California, and 


having transferred those relations to 


the Columbia River Conference. He 
having been received by letter from 


the Presbytery of Oakland into the}. 


Presbytery of East Oregon, and still 
continuing those relations with the 
M. E. Church, South. Presbytery 
took the above action. The cause of 
Presbyterianism is prospering in the 
Presbytery of East Oregon. Three 
new church buildings have been 
erected since the spring meeting—one 
at Elgin, one at Sumpter, and one at 
Harney. The spring meeting will 


be held at Baker City. The Rev. R. | 


M. Hayes was elected Stated Clerk. 
R. M. Hayes, S.C. 


Rev. David S. Banks, D.D. 


[We take pleasure in publishing 
the following touching memorial of 
an extremely modest and gentle man 
who has suddenly left us. The Pres- 
bytery of San Jose, at its late meet- 
ing held in Santa Cruz, appointed the 
Rev. John W. Dinsmore, D.D., 
stated clerk, to prepare this minute. 
Further, on Tuesday evening a brief 
memorial service was held in the 
church at Santa Cruz, which was 
marked by much feeling on the part 
of members of Presbytery, and the 
congregation present.—Ass’¢ Ed. | 


MINUTE IN MEMORIAM. 


The Rev. David Stuart Banks, 
D.D., a beloved member of this Pres- 
bytery, departed out of this world to 
be forever with the Lord on the 13th 
day of July, 1898. He died in the 
city of Santa Cruz, where he had 
formerly labored in the gospel, and 
where he was held in great respect 
and affection. His body was borne 
to Mifflintown, Penn., where his kin- 
dred live, and where sleeps the dust 
of his ancestors. There, after appro- 
priate services, his body was laid in 
blessed hope of the glorious resurrec- 
tion of the dead. His illness at the 
last was of short duration, and at- 
tended with no little suffering. But 
he bore it with great fortitude and pa- 
tience, and faced death in the full 
strength of the faith he had so long 
held and faithfully preached. His 
death was.a great victory; in his case, 
merely a momentary crisis out of 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 
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which he ascended from the realm of 
darkness into the realm of light ineffa- 
ble and full of glory. Dr. Banks was 
born in Juniata county, Penn., June 
10, 1832. He was a child of the 
covenant, which covenant he early 
claimed for himself, and in the safe 
shelter of whose blessed provisions he 
lived to the end. He was trained in 
the common and classical schools of 
his native region, and afterwards 
entered the College of Lafayette, at 
Easton, Pa., where he was graduated 
in 1858. He made hiscourse in the- 
ology in the venerable seminary at 
Princeton, and there sat at the feet of 
the great and long since’sainted men 
who gave that seminary its renown. 
He was for several years pastor in 
Easton, his college town, where he 
soon attained high rank as a preacher 
and pastor. The greater part of his 
ministerial life, however, was spent in 
the Northwest and on this Coast. In 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Oregon, and 
here in California he did much and 
most faithful and effective service in 
the ministry of the Word. Hechose 
to labor in small, difficult and obscure 
fields. He had marked qualifications 
for much more conspicuous positions 
than he ever sought. Indeed, from 
such positions he shrank. He was a 
sound theologian, a good scholar, a 
superior preacher, a faithful and affec- 
tionate pastor, a very humble Chris- 
tian, and genuinely good man—mod- 
est, retiring, self-denying, scrupu- 
lously truthful, loyal in every fibre 
to his church, his friends, his country 
and his God. He wasa man of un- 
common prudence, judgment and 
practical wisdom. Never in the least 
self-assertive, boastful or vain, he was 
inclined to think of himself less highly 
than he ought to think. He was one 
who inspired confidence, and won his 
way naturally to the hearts of all who 
came to know him. We inthis Pres- 
bytery believed in him most thor- 
oughly, and sincerely loved him. We 
sorrow now that we shall see his face 


no more. Concerning him we have 


only the most delightful memories and | 


the most assuring hopes. It was a 
gracious Providence which brought 
him to yield up his soul in the town 
where he had done so much faithful 
workand was so deeply loved. After 
a devoted, self-denying and useful 
life of sixty-six years, he has gone to 
be forever with the Lord, under whose 
eye, and in whose blessed fellowship, 


against 
costs only a trifle more than the 


f “The best guarantee | 


of the future ts the experience of 
the past.” (Patrick Henry). When you 
look back on Pearline’s twenty © 
years’ experience, how can you 
think that any less-tried washing- 


powder will give the same security 


harm? And Pearline 


»90rest and cheapest washing powders. 
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he humbly, modestly, confidingly 
and faithfully walked for many years. 
Beloved brother, hail and farewell! 

Ordered to be spread upon the 
records of the Presbytery of San Jose, 
October 11, 1898. 


Married. 


Wi1sE—Downle.—October 20th, by the 
Rev. D. R. Colmery, D.D., Mr. Leon 
B. Wise and Miss Esther F. Downie, 
all of Los Angeles, Cal. 


MERCEREAU—LEwIs.—By Rev. D. R. 
Colmery, D.D., at the bride’s parents’, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Lewis, in Santa 
Ana, Cal., Mr. L. Dwight Mercereau of 
Westminster, Cal, and Miss Edna 
Lewis of Santa Ana, Cal. 


SLEEP-WALKING. 


Somnambulism is neither so com- 
mon nor so entertaining a_ habit as 
readers of a certain kind of stories 
might be induced to believe. It is, 
as alittle reflection will convince us, 
a habit, or we might even say a mal- 
ady, which exposes its victim to great 
peril. 

The somnambulist is in a condition 
very similar to that of a hypnotized 
or mesmerized person. The action 
of the mind is greatly restricted, in 
that the reasoning faculty is almost 
completely in abeyance, and every- 
thing the person does is purely auto- 
matic and performed under the influ- 
ence of a single idea. 

But the very fact that the mind, 
crippled as its powers are, acts solely 
in one direction and is not distracted 
by external impressions, makes the 
person’s actions more certain than 


they would be in a walking state. 
Thus a somnambulist may walk along 


the edge ofa roof with perfect steadi- 


ness, while, if awake, he would cer- |. 


tainly turn dizzy and fall. So, too, 


ina totally dark room, the sleep-— 


walker will often move about without 
stumbling against chairs or tables, or 
will seat himself at a desk or stand 


holding many objects without upset- 


ting one. 

Although we do not know with 
certainty the condition of the brain in 
somnambulism, observation has taught 
us to recognize many of the causes 
which induce it, and so to control the 


habit in great measure. These causes — 


may be mental, such as worry, brood- 
ing over one idea, and hard study, 
especially late at night; or physical, 
such as late suppers, insufficient exer- 
cise, and sleeping with the head too 
low. 


Most sleep-walkers are either of a 


nervous constitution, or have re- 


ceived some severe shock, great grief 


or immoderate joy, which has tempo- 
rarily disturbed their nervous equili- 
brium. 


it is usually outgrown in a few years. 


The confirmed somnambulist should 
avoid all the mental and physical . 


causes above mentioned. The bed- 
clothing should be light, the sleeping- 
room of good size and well-ventilated. 


Much time should be passed in the | 
open air, and over-application to . 


studies must be carefully avoided. 


In obstinate cases the patient should 
not be left alone at night, and.doors » 
and windows should be securely fast- | 
If he is discovered out of bed . 


ened. 
he should be gently guided back, 


and should not be wakened until once: 
more lying down.— Youth's Compan- 


ion, 


— 


The man who flatters is a de- 
ceiver. 


The young of both sexes _ 
are most subject to sleep-walking, _ 
and when the habit is found in youth | 


| 
| 
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Bousebold. 


MAKING COFFEE.—A _ housewife 
whose delicious coffee is the delight 
of. her friends, gives the following as 
her formula: Take a piece of coarse 
unbleached muslin about three-eighths 
of a yard wide, costing about five 
cents a yard. Fold on the bias toa 
point; sew it together in such a way 
that the bag has the shape of a funnel, 
and hem it onthe top. Then place 
the bag in the coffee-pot. Let the 
point hang so that it does. not quite 
reach the bottom; let the top of the 
bag lie over the outside of the coffee- 
pot. Then put in one and one-half 
ounces of fresh pulverized coffee, 
pouring over one-half pint boiling 
water, and let it stand one minute; 
then add one quart boiling water and 
let it stand three minutes on side of 
stove. Have ready the urn in which 
the coffee is to be served. It should 
be well rinsed with boiling water; 
pour in the coffee and serve at once. 
Pour more boiling water over the 
coffee and let it stand on the side of 
the stove for a short time, then serve 
in the same way. The second coffee 
will be found nearly as good as the 
first. Ifthe coffee is too strong, add 
more water. Some like it strong 
and others do not. The coffee-bag 
should be washed each time after us- 
ing, and hung in a cool, airy place to 
dry. It should never be dried in the 
sun.—Good Housekeeping. 


DANGER IN TIN Cans.—Open a 
can of peaches, apricots, cherries, or 
other fruit—for all fruit is acidulous— 
let it stand for some time, and the 


_ fruit acids and the tin are ready to do 


their work of poisoning. A chemi- 
cal knowledge that tells just how the 
dangerous compound is created is un- 
necessary to an avoidance of the 
peril. The rule to follow is never to 
make lemonade or other acidulated 
drinks in a tin bucket, nor allow them 
to stand in a vessel of tin; and in case 
of canned fruits or fish, immediately 
upon opening the can turn the con- 
tents out upon an earthenware plate, 
or into a dish that is made of earthen- 


ware or glass. Fruitsin hermetically | 


sealed cans, if properly prepared, 
generate no poison. soon as 
opened the actiou of the acid in the 
tin, with the aid of the atmosphere, 
begins, and in a short time the result 
is a deadly poison. This brief treat- 


‘ment of the question should be re- 


membered by every one, and its in- 
structions followed.—Popular Science 
News. 


To MAKE Soup NourIsHING.—In 
making soup, the object is to draw all 
the nutritive qualities of the meat 
into the water, and to do this the 
bones must be cracked, so that the 
marrow will be easily extracted, the 
meat cut into small pieces, and the 
whole put into cold water and allowed 
to heat very slowly. Quick heating 
would harden the meat and prevent 
the juices from freely flowing out. 
The meat must not be put into water 
and washed before it is cut, as even 
the immersion for so short a time 
will draw out some of the nutriment. 
It should instead be carefully wiped 
with a clean, damp cloth. After cut- 
ting the meat into small pieces and 
cracking the bones, put it into a 
kett!e, and cover it with cold water, 
letting it stand a little while on the 
back of the stove, then bring it for- 
ward and heat slowly.— Sallie /Joy 
White in the October Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Solace in Nature. 


‘*To the woods, to the woods, let us wan- 
der away, 

While the fair fields of summer with blos- 
soms are gay! 

To the woods! All the voices of nature 
now cry, 

And our hearts will grow lighter as thither 
we fly. 


‘*Hey, hey, for the glades, where the sun- 
shine of God 

Falls twinkling through leaves on the soft 
mossy sod, 

Where the meadow-larks whistle, the 
nightingales sing, 

And the ear thrills to music of life on the 
wing. 


‘We'll sit neath the shade of the knotty- 
limbed oak, 


While echoes around us the wood-chop- 
per’s stroke 


We'll list to the chant of the green-ban- 


nered trees 


As they sway to and froin the clasp of the 
breeze. 


‘Through the forest’s deep shade we’ll 
traverse our way, 
And think: not of time till the evening 
grows gray; 
Then homeward we’ll go, with the dew 
on our feet, 
Our neo: all aglow with new vigor shall 


Truth, 


What children need 
model and less critics. 


The more a man gets left, the 
more he talks about his rights. 


One man’s calmness is frequently 
the cause of another man’s storm. 


is more 


The woman who is always pick- 
ing at the men is never picked by 


them. 


It is said that flies confined in a 
show-case with cigarettes will die 
in less than five minutes, so deadly 
is the atmosphere in the case.— 
National Temperance Advocate. 


Bright-faced, happy, rollicking, playful 

bies, thousands of them all over the 
broad land, have in their bodies the seeds 
of serious diseases, and while they laugh 
and play are facing death. The mother, in 
the majority of cases, is unconsciously re- 
sponsible for this sad state of affairs. ere 

e mother, during the anxious period, suf- 
fers from weakness and disease of the dis- 
tinctly feminine organism, it is useless to 
expect a sound and healthy baby. Every 
woman may be strong in a womanly way, 
and have robust, happy children. 

A wonderful medicine for women is Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It is the 
discovery of an eminent and skillful spe- 
cialist, Dr. R. V. Pierce, for thirty years 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Su cal Institute, at Buffalo, 
N. Y. It is a medicine that acts directly 
and only on those delicate and important 
organs that bear the burdens of maternity. 
It makes them strong, healthy and elastic. 
It allays inflammation, heals ulceration, 
stops debilitating drains and soothes pain. 
It gives rest and tone to the tired nerves. It 
fits for wifehood and motherhood. It does 
away with the discomforts of the expectant 
period and makes baby’s coming easy and 
comparatively painless. Honest druggists 
will not offer an inferior substitute for the 
sake of a little extra profit. 


‘*T suffered for years from displacement, debili- 
tating drains, inflammation and weak back,” 
writes Mrs. Bessie. McPherson, of 38 So. Main St., 
Providence, R. I. “I traveled with my husband, 
and first noticed my weaknesses coming on when 
the jolt of the cars became unbearable. I stop- 
pee traveling but the trouble steadily grew worse. 

suffered so that I became despondent and wish- 
ed for death. I took only a few bottles of Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription and was perma- 
nently cured.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


October 17th. 


The Paris Building Strike is 
over, and the troops have been 
withdrawn. 


Reports are being circulated to 
the effect that Great Britain has 
demanded that the Emperor of 
China be restored to power. 


The Peace Commissioners now 
in Paris are considering the ques- 
tion of the Cuban debt. It is un- 
derstood that the United States is 
determined not to assume it. 


The transport Senator has sailed 
for Manila with 800 troops on 
board, consisting of the Third Bat- 
talion of the 23d Infantry, the re- 
cruits of the 2d Oregon Regiment, 
and a detachment of the California 
Heavy Artillery. 


The entire Mississippi Valley 
was visited by a severe storm to- 
day. Triumphal arches, which had 
been erected in Chicago for the 
Peace Jubilee, were blown down. 
The McKinley Arch, however, was 
not injured. Fully a foot of snow 
October 18th. 

Senator Proctor of Vermont has 
been re-elected to the United States 
Senate by the State Legislature. 


The Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of California has be- 
gun its nineteenth annual session 
in Berkeley. 


The Southern Pacific Company’s 
new steel ferry-boat, Berkeley, was 
launched to-day at the Union Iron 
Works. When completed, the ves- 
sel will be the fastest on the Bay. 


The Peace Jubilee was formally 
opened at Chicago to-day; 5,000 
people assembled in the Audi- 
torium at 10:30, and listened to ad- 
dresses by Mayor Harrison, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Judge Emory Speer 
. Georgia, and President McKin- 

ey. | | 

General Brooke sends the follow- 
ing despatch to the Secretary of 
War: “SAN JUAN, Porto Rico, Oct. 
18th.—Our flags have been raised 
on the public buildings and forts in 
this city, and saluted with national 
salutes. The occupation of the 
island is now complete.” a3. 

October 19th. 

The steamer Valencia sailed for 
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Established 780. 


TRADE-MARK. 


“‘A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


COCOA 


‘* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


[V4] costs tess than ONE CENT a Cup. 
he Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


BAKER & CO.’S 


— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Manila this afternoon with the 
2d Battalion, 1st Washington, troop 
and a detachment of the California 
Artillery. 


An outbreak of Indians in Min- 
nesota is no longer feared. Seven 
of the Pillager braves that were 
wanted have surrendered, and the 
tribe is now quiet. 


The Spanish Minister of Marine 
has received a dispatch from Ma- 
nila to the effect that an engage- 
ment has occurred between Amer- 
ican and Philippino ships, in con- 
sequence of the fact that Admiral 
Dewey will not recognize the rebel 
flag. It is stated that the rebel 
ships were captured. The United 
States Navy Department has as yet 
received no information about the 
affair. 


The great Peace Jubilee parade 
took place in Chicago to-day. In 
the reviewing stand were Presi- 
dent McKinley, Generals Miles 
and Shafter, Governor Tanner and 
other notable people. In the pro- 
cession were the Chicago Hussars, 
detachments of the Grand Army 
and Confederate Veterans, numer- 
ous civil societies of the city, the 
Clan Na Gael Guards, the 4th Reg- 
ular Infantry, the Illinois Naval 
Reserves, the 1st Illinois Volun- 
teers, and the 7th Infantry. The 
President made a short address to 
an immense concourse in front of 
the Union League Club-house. 
The police were unable to handle 
the crowd, but although the crush 
was terrible no serious accidents 


are reported. 


October 20th. 


The Spanish have finally ac- 
cepted January rst as the date by 
which Cuba must be entirely evac- 
uated. 


President McKinley spoke to a 
gathering of railroad men in the 
Armory at Chicago to-day. This 
evening the Presidential party 
will return to Washington. 


The report of the Wainright 
Board, convened for the purpose 
of determining the positions and 
courses of the ships engaged at 
Santiago, was made public to-day. 


The newly constructed torpedo- 
boat Davis, while undergoing her 
official trial trip on the Columbia 
River, had a serious accident in 
the engine-room. A boiler-tube 
exploded, filling the room with 
hot water, steam and flames, and 
scalding seven men so severely 
that they died. 


Vor thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


Don’t fail to see it Sewing Machine. 


before buying a 


STANDARD PAPER VATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send for 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 
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STATE OF CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 1s the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cuenry & Co. 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm willl pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in m 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D., 1836. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
{ —~ } Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
‘Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


The Spanish report of a naval 
engagement between Americans 
and insurgents is not believed at 
Washington. Neither Admiral 
Dewey nor General Otis make any 
mention of such an incident, and 
‘it is supposed that the story grew 
out of the seizure of the insurgent 
‘steamer Abbey some time ago by 

he McCulloch. 

October 21st. 


Dewey has seized all of Aguin- 
aldo’s steamers, and in consequence 
the attitude of the rebels is threat- 
ening. 

McKinley to-day passed through 
Indiana and Ohio, and at several 
stations stopped to spéak tocrowds 
of people. 

- Relations between Great Britain 
and France are becoming very 
strained. It is understood that 
France has refused to recall Major 
Marchand from Fashoda. 

October 224. 


President and Mrs. McKinley 
have arrived in Washington. 


The Philippine Congress at Ma- 
lolos has voted in favor of annex- 
ation to the United States. 

The transport Rio Janeiro has 
returned with 132 sick soldiers 
from Manila. Eight.men died on 
the trip. | | 

J. Ps Jarman has secured a ver- 
dict for $1,500 damages against 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING Syrup has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child. softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world? Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
€oothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


James W. Rea, the notorious San 
Jose boss, for slander. 


The Louisiana State Board of 
Health has-raised the quarantine 
restrictions, as there is no further 
fear of yellow fever. 


By anexplosion in the nitrogel- 
atine mixing-house at the Judson 
Powder Works near Berkeley to- 
day, two men were blown to 
atoms. 


The Sultan of Turkey gave a 
grand farewell banquet tothe Em- 
peror and Empress of Germany in 
Constantinople to-night. The royal 
party will continue on their way 
to Palestine. | 

October 234. 

The Spaniards of Cuba are urg- 
ing the people to demand absolute 
independence. 


A dispatch from Peking says 
that the Emperor of China is suf- 
fering with Bright’s disease. 


The Peace Jubilee began in 
Philadelphia to-day. Special serv 
ices were heid in all the churches. 


Rain has finally extinguished 
the forest fires which have been 
raging in the mountains of South- 
ern California. 


The new building for the medi- | 


cal department of the University 
of California was dedicated on 
Saturday afternoon. 


Superior Judge J. M. Trout has 
decided that the Wells-Fargo Com- 
pany must pay the required war- 
tax placed upon it by Congress. 


“I may state, as the conclusion 
of the whole matter, that the Bible 
contains within itself all that un- 
under God is required to account 
for and dispose of all forms of infi- 
delity, and to turn to the best uses 
all that man can learn of nature.’’ 
Principal Dawson. 


Spanish bullets hath slain their 
hundreds, but the army saloon 
(“canteen’’) hath slain its thou- 
sands—and the work goes on. 


Those who actively defend in- 
famous officials or candidates draw 


suspicion on themselves. 


He who tells the truth and there- 
by loses a bargain is an honest 
man. 


A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


fee A Quiet Home For Families 


HOTEL 
WESTMINSTER. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Remodeled, 


Rebuilt and 
Elegantly Refurnished. 


275 ROOMS. 


100 Rooms with Private Baths, all en- 
tirely up-to-date. 


American and European Plan. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city 
pass the door. 


F. O. JOHNSON. 


PROPRIETOR. 


H. LeBARON SMITH 
The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 
Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Y.M.C. A, BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 
Office Hours: ll-l2and 1-4. Tel. Black 2521. 


GENERAL DEBILITY | 


Silver Coated and “Blaud” stamped on each Pill 
E.FOUGERA CO.,N.Y. All Druggisst 
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just for Gun. 


The minister, with his little son, 
Charles, was calling on an old par- 
ishioner, who poured her troubles 
into his sympathizing ear, ending 
with the remark: ‘‘I’ve had my nose 
held to the grindstone for thirty 
years.’’ Charlie, who had_ been 
looking intently at the old lady, i in- 
stantly remarked: ‘‘Well, it hasn’t 
worn the mole on the end of it off 
yet. 


Arthur, who is forbidden to speak 
at the table, had his revenge the other 
day. Asdinner began, he was un- 
easy, and finally said, ‘‘Ma, can’t I 
speak just one word ?’’ ‘‘You know 
the rule, Arthur.’’ ‘‘Not one word ?’’ 
‘‘No, Arthur, not until your father 
finishes the paper.’’ Arthur sub- 
sided until the paper was finished, 
when he was asked what he wished to 
say. ‘Oh, nothing! Only Nora 
put the custards outside the window 
to cool, and the cat has been eating 
them up!”’ 


My wife and I, at the window one day, 
Stood watching the organ man’s mon- 


key, 
When a cart came along in which a boy 


Sat driving a long-eared donkey. 

Said I to my wife by way of a joke: 
‘*There’s your relative in that carriage.”’ 
She glanced at the donkey and made 

reply: 
‘‘Ah, yes—we’re related by marriage.’’ 
—Chicago Datly News. 


‘“‘Dr. Eaton, President of Madison 
University forty years ago, was be- 
loved by the students, and his good 
opinion courted above all things. One 
commencement day the student who 
had delivered the valedictory, ap-- 
proached the doctor and timidly 
asked him what he thought of the 
effort. The doctor looked at him a 
moment, and then said slowly, ‘Ed- 
ward, if you would pluck a few feath- 
ers from the wings of your imagina- 
tion and stick them in the tail of your 
judgment, you would make better 
speeches.’ 


An editor at a dinner-table, being 
asked if he would take some pud- 
ding, replied in a fit of ‘abstraction, 
‘Owing to a crowd of other matter, 
we are unable to find room for it.’ 


CHURCH BELLS 


Cheapest for 
and Chimes’ "Ne Oe The Best Only. 


901 


BERTELING 
14 and 16 


Kearny Street 


Formerly 427 Kearny 


Have you ever considered how needful it is to 
take the utmost care of your eyesight? You can- 
not do this, however, without the practical aid 
of a scientific optician. 

Therefo e consult the Berteling Optical 
pe » the Oldest Establishment on the Pacific 

oast. 


**Time ts money. My machine 
is worth its weight in gold.’ 


This is the verdict of the 
thousands who are using the 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE 


But it not only Saves Time, 
it Saves BoTHER AND Fuss, 
and the marring of material. 
Itisquickly threaded andruns 
so smoothly and easily that 
an hour’s work is an hour's 
pleasure. 

Unscrupulous 
ers are trying to use 
the good name of 
the Singer on infe- 
vior machines. Al- 
ways look for the 
Singer trade-mark, 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH OUR OWN 
OFFICES, LOCATED IN EVERY CITY. 


THE SINGER | MANUFACTURING CO. 


22 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


G. A. BORDWELL 


ARCHITECT 
3 Churches and Dwellings Specialties 


OFFICE: Room 39, No. 318 Pine St. 
(Elevator 10 Leidesdorff) @ FRANCISCO 


PIPE ORGANS (Re 


When in need of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, guaranteed fully equal to the best 
Eastern manufacture, or "ite and 
tuning done, call on or write for testi- 
monials and ‘prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16th 
street, Oakland, Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS 


PUREST BELL METAL AND TIN). 
Send for Price and 
GALTIMORE, MD, 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 
Vatalogue. TheC.8.B ELL Co., Hi 


‘““BLAUD’ 
have been pre- 
scribed with the most satisfactory results fot 
— than 50 years ia cases of Anemia, Chlorosis, 


are silver-coated and have the name 
stamped on each Pill. The 


Sold only in original bottles of 100 and 200 Pills, 
Imported by 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


COAL, 


i711 Sacramentyv St., nr. Polk, San Francisco. 
SUTTER 151. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. 


YOUR NAME and address, if you 
is all I need provided you RHEUMATIS'Y 


will read what I send you, 
to convince you that Rheumatism of all kinds 
and in all stages can positively be cured by 


PHOSPHOROUS WATER. 


J. G. CHOWN, AGENT, 
POWELL ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Soyo 
and GIRLS! 


We offer you a chance to earn premiums and 
to learn business methods at the same time. If 
under 20, write for particulars to 


SMITHS 


CASH STORE 


25, 27 Market St.. S. F. 
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Government takes 


THE ROMANCE 
OF THE 
SEACOAST . 


A series of thrilling Clofe-Kange Studies of Contemporaries 
articles of little-known | 

phases of life along the Is the title of a weekly page that displays at a 
Atlantic coast. °. * glance the panorama of people prominently before 
| | the public—portraits and paragraphs that tell the 


will describe the won- 5 

dr u h i li ht- . 

, course of the year, thousands 

system by which our BIOCRAPHIES of brief biographies, and 

sketches of its writers and authors, illustrated 


charge of the thousand wherever possible with photographic portraits. 


and more lighthouses 
of the nation. - . 


Il— When the Fisher Fleet Goes Out to Sea. The thrilling dangers 


of a class seldom heard of—the Nova Scotia fishermen in their daily lives, 
their hardships and sufferings. *. °. 


Iil—Wi#th the Life-Savers Along the Coast \ will tell of the every- 
day lives of those brave men who dare death and darkness in their angriest 
Bs ha the workings of a system that saves thousands of lives yearly. 


IV"The Men Who Wreck Ships. It is popularly supposed that wreck- 


. @fs no longer exist; this article will tell of well-organized bands of wreckers 


who lure on to rocks, by means of false 1 ey rich vessels for the sake of 


V—Perils of the oe a Life. The risks that are taken nightly 
to circumvent the Customs oficials—a business that is much larger to-day 


The illustrations in this series will be the most striking that have ever 


THE 


mM 


THE BEST 
POEMS IN 
THE WORLD 


The poems in this se- 


‘ries will be admirably 


illustrated, and, wher- 
ever possible, there will 
be given a sketch of the 
life of the poet, with a 
portrait, and the story 
of how each poem came 
to be written. The 
poems will be eelected, 
not from the standpoint 
of the ultra-literary 
man or woman, but for 
their appeal to lovers of 
sentiment. They will 
be poems of the emo- 
tions—ti. e that ap- 
peal tothe heart; poems 
that tell a story—those 
that are filled with hu- 
man interest. They be- 
long to what may be 
called the ‘‘ pocketbook 
school of 
those poems that one 
cuts from a newspaper 
and carries in the 
pocketbook till they 
are worn through at 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST WILL 
BE MAILED TO ANY:ADDRESS FROM 
NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899, ON RE- 


CEIPT OF ONLY TEN CENTS - 


Tue Recurar SusscripTion Price 1s $2.0 Per YEAR 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


| 
| | Oldest 728 Curtis 
| America Benjamin Franklin | Company 


